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Gewlitbillenes. 


interlocking Apparatus for Turn-out Switches. 





To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
In the report of the New York Railroad Commission on 
the accident at Carlyon station, on the Rome, Watertown 
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in any convenient position near the switches. In the plan, | is finished and the trainmen aii to proceed the signal 
fig. 1, it is shown opposite the safety switch. , may be lowered, if switches are first put into their normal 

No. 1 lever is arranged to work the two switches X x’| | position. 
simultaneously. When this lever is in its home or normal | | A padlock may be attached to lever No, 2 to prevent un- 
position the switch X is set against, and the switch X’ for authorized persons from throwing the signal to danger apd 
the main track. The switches are moved together by the | delaying trains, but in no case can the switch be open with- 
lever in the following manner : out a danger signal being given to enginemen. 

A rigid iron pipe connection is made from the lever to the; The apparatus is known as the “Saxby & Farmer Ground 
front rod of the switch X. From the opposite end of this | Interlocking.” 
front rod is carried an iron pipe connection on suitable car-| Fig. 2 is a transverse section of the apparatus cor- 
riers through and by means of bell cranks F, compensator nected with the levers ; fig. 3 is a longitudinal section ; fig. 
Kand bell crank F’ to front rod of switch X’. 4 is a plan, and fig. 5 is a sectional plan. 

It will be seen by following the connections that when The machine is of very simple construction and consists of 
the lever is pulled over, the two switches will be set to go to | a cast-iron cover H, which in itself forms the quadrants or 
or from the main track and siding. guides for the levers and is fixed to a plain wooden founda- 
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"PLAN OF TURN-OUT SWITCHES WITH 


& Ogdensburg Railroad, there is a recommendation that 
the road adopt a safety switch which will prevent the possi- | 
bility of cars or trains being blown or accidentally run 
from a siding to a main track. 

Will you permit me, on behalf of the Union Switch & 
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INTERLOCKING AND THROW-OFF APPARATUS FOR TURN-OUT SWITCHES. 


Signal Co., to bring to the notice of railroad officers through 
the medium of your papera simple arrangement of signal | 
and safety switch which effectually prevents such accidents- 

In your issue of Aug. 17 you drew attention to the fact 
that such a method of protecting main tracks from sidings | 
was in use on some roads, and my object is to give the de- | 
tails of such an arrangement. 

It will not be necessary to give the various combinations 
of facing and trailing switches as found on single and 
double tracks, but I will show the usual and best form of 
connection, which is where a siding connects toa main 
track by a trailing switch. 

Fig. 1 shows the general plan of tracks, with switch on 
the main, throw-off or safety switch on the siding, machine, 
signal, and connections to switches and signal. 

The interlocking machine contains two levers, and is fixed 
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| circumstances. The plan shows “all clear” for the main | 


INTERLOCKING AND THROW-OFF APPARATUS. 




























The compensator is to counteract the varying length of | tion, the top of which is about raillevel. The two side plates 
the iron pipe caused by change of temperature. | I I’ are bolted to the cover and are made to receive at their 
The signal lever is arranged to work the danger signal S, lower ends the bolt or pivot ./. 
which may be placed at any distance from the switch that| Upon this bolt are placed two 4 sbaped cast shoes D to 
may be considered desirable. The signal is worked by | which are bolted the levers A B. The back and front por- 

















Fig.4. 
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Rail level. 


























Manufactured by the Unton SwitcH & SIGNAL Co. 


means of galvanized wire rope laid on suitable sheaves | tions of the shoe Dare used for counter-weight levers, when 
fixed to stakes, sharp angles being turned by chain working | the signal is at such a distance as to require them. Lis a 
round large sized iron sheaves. An automatic wire com-| jaw and pin connection to pipe leading to switch ; Fis a 
pensator is tixed to the wire to keep the connections a | shackle and pin for connection to wire leading to signal, and 
uniform length under varying temperatures. The wire | a} are the catch-rod handles which work the catches a’ b’ 
may be run on low stakes or on bigh poles according to | in and out of notches a a' a? a*, 
The locking is done by means of the cylindrical-shaped 
track, No. 1 (switch lever) being home and No. 2 (signal rocker C, which revolves on the pin g a certain distance 
lever) reversed. | between the levers. The rocker has two shoulders cut to 

When it is desired to use the siding for a train going west | | suit position of levers. Fig. 5 shows both levers home or 
No. 2 lever is put back into its normal position, thus plac- | ‘normal. Either lever may now be pulled. If No. 1 is 
ing the signal at ‘‘danger” and thereby protecting not only | pulled it pushes the rocker Cover to No. 2 in the position 
the crossing to siding but the train standing on the main | shown by dotted lines. No. 2 lever is then locked, as No. 1 
track. The cars are then cut off and drawn beyond switch | lever prevents the rocker from being moved. After No. 1 is 
X’, when the lever No. 1 is reversed and the cars can be | returned toits normal position, No. 2 may be pulled bac«, 
backed into the siding in the tisual way. When the shifting | After this is done No. 1 is locked, as the rocker is close up 
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to No. 2 lever and cannot be moved until No. 2 has been 
returned to its normal position. 

I have purposely shown an apparatus of the smallest and 
simplest kind. The same kind can, however, be used for a 
much larger ntimber of switches, and be manipulated with 
perfect safety by the ordinary train bands. 

These levers may be covered by a hut or not. 
not be injured by exposure to the weather. 

CHARLES R. JOHNSON. 


A Wheel Lock for Freight Cars. 


Skaneateles Railroad, i 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1883. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I send you a drawing, figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, of a wheel lock 
for freight cars, to prevent them from being blown by 
wind-storm, or otherwise run off from sidings, and coming 
in contact with trains on main live. The blocks B BB are 
8 in. long, 6 wide and 314 in. thick, made of bard wood, 


bound through traffic, and to receive all east-bound through 
traffic. 


Upon all freight between Chicago and points on the Union 
Pacific east of Plum Creek (230 miles west of Omaha on the 
Union Pacific) the through rate is divided—40 per cent. to 
the Union Pacrfic and 60 per cent. to the Iowa road finish- 
ing the haul between Omaha and Chicago. Upon all freight 
between Union Pacific stations east of Plum Creek and the 
Mississippi River points the Union Pacific has 47 per cent. 
of the through rates and the Iowa line 53 per cent. Upon 
all through traffic to or from Union Pacific points west of 
Plum Creek the through rates shall be pro-rated between 
the roads according to milage haul. counting each and 
every mile of the Union Pacific as one and one- 
half miles, and every mile of the Iowa line as one mile. 
For all through California and Nevada business the 
proportion previously fixed by the division sheets of the Cen- 
tral and Union Pacific companies 1s mamtained. It is pro- 





They will 











vided that rates upon all through traffic between competi- 
tive points which may he connected hy a through line over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad shall be so adjusted that rates 
between such points and all Chicago and Mississippi River 
points by way of Council Bluffs shall be as low as by way 
of St. Paul. 





The distance from Couucil Bluffs to Chicago is 
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F io.5. 
WHEEL LOCK FOR FREIGHT CARS 


oakor hickory. ‘The side-straps SS are made of iron, 33 | 
in. long, 2 in. wide, 44 in. thick. The stationary block in 
one end A, figs. 2 and 8, is riveted firmly to its place, while 


arbitrarily fixed for all lines at 500 miles, and to Mississippi 
River points at 840 miles. The reduction of any rates east 
| or west of Council Biuffs, by a road not forming a part of a 
through line under this agreement, in competition with a 
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Post Offices and Post Roads.—Messrs. Money of Missis- 
sippi, Reese of Georgia, Ward of Indiana, Cosgrove of Mis- 
souri, Riggs of Illinois, Rogers of Arkansas, Taylor of 
Tennessee, Jones of Texas, Paige of Ohio, Bingham of 
Pennsylvania, Peelie of Indiana, Skinner of New York, 
White of Kentucky, Wakefield of Minnesota, McCormick of 
Ohio. 

Railways and Canals.—Messrs. Davidson of Florida, Hob- 
litzel) of Maryland, Murphy of Iowa, Paige of Ohio, Cald- 
well of Tennessee, Turner of Kentucky, Wemple of New 
York, Culbertson of Kentucky, James of New York, Atkin- 
son of Pennsylvania, Hatch of Michigan. 





ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Virginia Midland. 


This company operates a main line from Alexandria, Va., 
to Danville, 2324 miles: branches from Manassas Junction 
to Strasburg, 63 miles ; Warrenton Junction to Warrenton, 
9 miles; Orange to Gordonsville, 9 miles; Madison Run to 
Taylor iron mine, 444 miles, and Franklin Junction to 
Rocky Monnt (3 ft. gauge), 37 miles; making 355 miles in 
all. Of the main line 28 miles, from Orange to Charlottes- 
ville, are owned by the Charlottesville & Rapidan Co., and 
29 miles of the Rocky Mount branch are owned by the 
Franklin & Pittsylvania Co., but those organizations are 
controlled and practically owned. The company also owns 
52 miles of rosd from Strasturg to Harrisonburg, which 
are leased to the Baltimore & Ohio. The report is for the 
year ending Sept. 30. 
The stock and debt are as follows : 

Oe EE Tee Ee ‘ne 
Bonds, 1st series, 6 per cent. 

2d series, 6 per cent.... 





$6,000,000 





-.-. $600,000 
..1.960,000 


3rd series, 5 per cent....... 1.100.000 
4th series, 3 per cent......... ...... 943,800 
5th series, 5 per cent..... ......... 1,774,000 
6th series, 4 per cent................ 1,310,000 


7,628,800 
3,555,643 





I Pe kadinek ec ddaadescesneetsseawenenvausccas 


. 


Tate BROOME HOMER «5. oi cis a ceciss decicaceccs $17,184,443 
The yearly interest charge, excluding the income bonds, 
is $374,464. The company holds in its treasury of these 
securities $6,200 bonds of 4th series, $414,417 income bonds 
and $1,062,437 stock. Interest on the income bonds is 
cumulative. There is no floating debt beyond the usual 
current liabilities. 
The passengers and freight carried were as follows : 













1882-83. 1881-82, Increase. P.c. 
Passengers carried.... 328.396 305,454 22,942 7.6 
Tons freight carried.... 4 174 364,196 078 23.6 
Ton-miles....... ....... 49,814,241 38,735,838 11,078,403 28.6 


< 


Of the tonnage carried 237,315 tons—52 per cent.--were 
north-bound, and 214,959 tons—48 per cent.—were south- 
bound. 

The report says: ‘‘ In the last report attention was called 
to the fact that an agreement had been made by which the 
passenger traffic between the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway and Washington was carried over the Virginia 
Midland between Charlottesville and Washington, and that 
under the same agreement all cattle and other freight traffic 
from the Chesapeake & Ohio for points northward would 
also pass over the Virginia Midland. This business hus re- 
sulted satisfactorily to both parties, and has added much to 
the revenues of your company. 

‘The interchange of business between the Virginia Mid- 
land and the Richmond & Danville at Danville, is very 
much in the same condition as was reported last year: the 
Virginia Midland continuing to deliver to that company a 
much larger volume of business than it receives therefrom. 
In the year 1883 the Virginia Midland delivered to the 
Richmond & Danville Co, 42,118 tons of freight upon 
which the Richmond & Danville Co. earned $72,273, while 
the Richmond & Danville only delivered to the Virginia 
Midland 9,935 tons, upon which the Virginia Midland earned 
$26,712.” 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





the movable block is secured by a 14 in. pin P, with a hole 
in one end to admit of common switch lock, such as is used by 
any railroad company. The workiog of the device will 
readily explain itself, as seen in the cuts. 
handle, cheap and simple. Any train-hand or switchman 
can put it on a wheel or remove it in a few seconds. I have 
used them for several years on this road, on sidings varying 
from 20 to 40 ft. grade per mile, with perfect satisfaction, 
and have never had a car run off the end of a side track 
where these wheel-locks have been used. We are necessarily 
compelled to use greater caution in leaving cars on sidings 
on the line of our road, as the average grade per mile is 56 
ft., and consequently many of the sidings are on steep 
grades. Car-brakes are not always in good order, the 
common chock-block is heavy and inconvenient of adjust- 
ment, and neither of these safeguards are reliable against 
lawless or evil-disposed persons. The late accident on the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, at Carlyon 
station, is fresh in the memory of all railroad managers, 
and is a forcible reminder that all sidings connecting with 
main line on which cars stand should be guarded, and the 
necessary precautions taken to prevent similar accidents. 
One of these wheel locks used on the outside car on a side 
track will insure safety against all such accidents as that 
above mentioned. I have given you a sketch of this wheel 
lock, believing that it will be of interest to your readers, 
J. McNamara, Superintendent. 








The Union Pacific Contract with the Chicago-Coun- 
cil Bluffs Lines. 


The following account of the contract made by the Union 
Pacific with the Rock Island and the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul seems to be correct, though it probubly is not complete. 
It is said to be prefaced by an agreement allowing o:her 
roads connecting the Union Pacific with the east to become 
parties to the contract: 
It is declared to be the pu 
and operate through lines on on 


when the same can be done by a reasonably direct line 


through Council Bluffs, all points on the system of the Union 


of the parties to establish 


Pacific with all points on the several systems of the otber | 


roads with a few exceptions, The Union Pacific agrees to 
deliver to the railways of the other parties at Council Bluffs 
all eastward-bound through traffic which may be received 
for transportation. It will divide all competitive through 
traffic from its own railways to those of the other parcies 
into two equal parts. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways agree to 
deliver to the Union Pacific at Council Bluffs ell westward- 


It is light to | 


through line so established shall be considered sufficient 











. 1882-83 1881-82. Ine or Dec. P.c 

cause for ao immediate reduction to meet the competing | fFreight..... ......... $841,209 $707,371 IL. $133,888 18.8 

| rates, it being expressly understood by all parties that they | Passengers............ 552,126 508.887 I. 43.239 8.5 
| are mutually bound to protect in all lawful ways each other. | Mai!. ete.......... ... 181,619 186,413 D 4,794 2.6 
On completion of the Oregon Short Line to a connection | Rents..... -. .-.-...- 89,250 80,00 Sioa <ancnen eee a 

| with the Oregon Navigation Co, : the through.rates over the ee : $1,664,204 $1.491,921 . $172,283 11.5 
| Council Bluffs line shall be so divided as to ajlow the Uniou| Expenses 2.2... 956.195 945.116 I. 11,079 295 
| Pacific a fair proportion of all rates made, including bridge Raita SS ski, coals, sae, Saleen tee, sali 
tolls on traffic to and from points in Oregon. All traffic over | Net earnings......... $708,009 $546,805 I. $161,204 29.5 
| the Union Pacific passing throngh San Francisco and Port-| Gross earn. per mile. 4,688 4.201 I. 487 11.5 
land, including traftic to arti from points on| Net “ % 1,994 1,540 i. a4 295 

or beyond the Pauacific Ocean, shall take San| Percent. of exps..... =e en yD. = =5S .... 

Francisco and Portland rates. Allowance is made for| The report notes a large increase in local freight and pas- 


senger business due to increased prosperity of the people 
along the line. To further continue this increase the con- 
struction of branches to serve the country between the line 
of the road and the Blue Ridge is recommended. 

The disposition of net earnings was as follows: 
Net earnings, as above MICS ee re $708,009.37 
IN MNNES ON 54d blake s0ds0dseesibewecus $444,058.27 
PE Serer 
New construction.......... 
Extraordinary repairs 
New equipment 


bridge tolls ovly on traffic to and from points in Nevada, 
| California and Oregov. If the through rate is reduced on 
first-class freight from Chicago to Denver to meet competi- 
| tion the Union Pacific shall receive 724¢ per cent. of the 
| reduced through rate, and the other roads 271¢ per cent. 
| There are specail provisions for proportions of earnings when 
reductions on certain business reach 1g cent per ton per mile. 
f rates are reduced for reasons not satisfactory to any 
| party the fixed schedule shall be restored until a majority 
| direct a modification. There are other provisions protect- 
| ing the parties to the agreement, in case of competition 
| from any source ; each company is to furnish its quota cf 
}cars, and the mileage shall be equalized, compensation ve 
| being allowed-for an excess of car service, Differences of | Interest paid includes interest on the income bonds, which 
| opinion as to the interpretation of the agreement or per-| was paid in April. ‘The company also pays interest on the 
formance of the contracts shall be settled by referees, for income bonds this year. : 
whose appointment provision is made, recourse being had| The report says : ‘ The condition of the road-bed has been 
to the Judge of the United States Circuit Court, at Chicago, | greatly improved by a large amount of ditching, wideniug 
for the appointment under certain conditions. This| of the banks and ballasting. A large number of cross ties 
covenant is to last uotil Jan. 1, 1900, but any party may | have been put in the track and over 9 miles of new steel 
withdraw at the expiration of five years ou giving one | rails have been added thereto, making 128%{ miles of steel 
year’s notice, the covenant to remain binding on the other! rails in the main line. 
parties as before. | Since Sept. 30, steel rails have been secured sufficient 
for 10 miles additional, of which 8 miles have been put in 
| the track up to the present time, leaving about 2 -miles 
| which will be put in before Jan. 1. This puts the track in 
| a good and safe condition for the winter. 
In the House on the 24th : | ‘*In addition to this much work has been done duriug the 
The standing committees were announced by the Speaker. | past year in the way of construction, new depots, putting 
Those having relation to railroad and transportation ques- | in additional side tracks and repairing bridges and trestles, 
tions are as follows : | all of which has greatly increased the value of the property 
Levees and Improvement of the Mississippi River.—Messrs. | of the company. During the past summer a contract was 
King of Louisiana, Dunn of Arkansas, O'Neill of Missouri, | made for a new iron bridge over the James River, 757 ft. 








44,386.33 


606,206.36 


Balance, surplus for the year....... .... $101,743.01 








Transportation in Congress. 








; | Wisconsin, Henley of California, Thomas of Lllinois, J. S. 
ilway which shall connect | 


' Winans of Wisconsin, Hepburn of Iowa, Morey of Ohio, 
' Atkinson of Pennsylvania, Rice of Massachusetts. 


Post of Pennsylvania, Campbell of New York, Jones of | long. hag: a, has been a but it has been 
thought best to defer its erection until spring. 

‘* With a view to an increased tonnage and the quicken- 
ing of the speed of passenger trains, made necessary in 
order to compete with rival lines, many improvemeots will 
have to be made in the coming year. such as putting in ad- 
ditional steel rails, the repairing of bridges, etc. 

** As heretofore reported the Virginia Midland Railway 
Co. perchased one-half interest in the tug and barge used 
for the transfer of freight between Alexandria and Shep- 
herds, and which thereby became the jot property of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Virginia Midland Co. ‘For this 
one-half interest the Virginia Midland Co. gave $20,000. 
This arrangement greatly facilitates the transfer of freight 


Wise of Virginia, Howey of New Jersey, Whitingof Mas- | 
sachusetts. 

Pacific Railroads,— Messrs. Cassidy of Nevada, Throck- 
morton of Texas, Cabell of Virginia, Thompson of Ken- 
tucky, Jordan of Onio, Crisp of Georgia. Post of Penn- 
sylvania, Wilson of Iowa, Millard of New York, Dunham 
of Iilincis, Hanback of Kansas. 

Patents.—Messrs. Vance of North Carolina, Singleton of 
Mississippi, Mitchel] of Connecticut, Greenleaf of New 
York, Halsell of Kentucky, Dargan of South Carolina, 
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between the two roads, and has been secured practically 
without any outlay on the part of the Virginia Midland Co., 
as the receipts therefrom are sufficiently ample to meet all 
the liabilities incurred by this company on account thereof. 

‘The need of an elevator at Alexandria for the proper 
handling of grain from the lire of the road has been felt for 
some F pone past, and it is believed that such an enterprise 
would enable this business to be done with much greater 
satisfaction and at the same time add to the revenues of the 
company. Some pooped steps have been taken looking 
to the supplying of this much-needed improvement, and it 
is hoped that the enterprise will meet with your favorable 
consideration.” 


Richmond & West Point Terminal. 


This company owns no railroad directly, but bolds a con- 
trolling interest in a number of roads as enumerated below. 
The company is itself controlled by the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad Co. The report, as submitted at the recent 
—— meeting, gives the following statement of prop- 
erty : 

“On Nov. 80, 1882, the total mileage owned, coutrolled, 
and in operation amounted to 1,541 miles. Since that date 
the Georgia Pacific Railway has been extended 152 miles, 
and there are now under contract, and rapidly approaching 
completion. the following extensions : 


Miles 
I TON i o.6s si cccntde’ Begs apsh is) dese eap ober veeebnie 1}. 
Weemert awh GN Oo oiks) aks dacindts Shs p incieeeiseuss nds 68.0 
Richmond & Mecklenburg.......... ... puta een an 14.5 
Chester & Lenoir (narrow guage).. ............606 ceeeeee 17.0 

110.5 


** Upon the completion of this work the railroad properties 
owned, controlled, and in operation will be as follows, viz.: 


Miles. 
CO ere ee en ere 405.5 
ee OO ANNIE... 5.0 aa nado oe pS ooaeves-eeteecentaiuend 274.0 
SO ED. 155.55 Lacchue: sabbbs add debSiyes’ aeeleccte qonwk 313.0 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta...........-...ceceee cece eens 191.0 


Chester & Lenoir 
Chester & Cheraw ......... 
Atlantic. Tennessee & Ohio 
Columbia & Greenville..... 
Lawrens Railway............. nae 7 

Spartanburg, Union & Columbia........ ..........-... coe 
DERTERO EOS a. is Sic oe 8 50:0bens sx 6a beEL wept 50.0 
Nortbeastern of Georgia 
SERRE Ge UII. 5 hac dcdbnccdedvnecces <¥usd” 
Richmond & Mecklenburg 





Total] 


‘* No construction other than the completion of the exten- 
sions above enumerated has been undertaken or is at present 
projected.” 

The general account is as follows : 


Capita! stoc« ($15,000,000 sold at an average of 
50 ““ 










EER PAILS 7 ,500.000.00 
Terminal trust notes .. 2,000,000 00 
Bills payable........... 7 idea 420,000.00 
Individuals and companies ..............ceseeeesee0e 126,635.80 

$10,046,635.80 
ee NR ws can aenteieace $332,181.66 
Less rediscounted... .............. 100,000.00 
BalARCO: i... ,.00.ccccc cessssece » QUOI BLOD 
Cian Ot ities eaten ces obkehGudaeiits 4,524.41 
Georgia Pacific (cost)................- 60,870.00 
Virginia Midland income bonds (cost) 48,099.00 
Stock subscriptions............... ... 8,600. 
Terminal trust notes.................. 125,000.00 
Individuals and companies........ .. 31,138.44 
Cash advances to companies con- 
RA ee LE TEAS: 555.781.80 
IE io kcmanaeky » 33,069.09 
Discount on trust notes 187,550.00 
Wharf property, ete...... 116,918.20 


Otber property ere 
Stocks and bonds .......... 
Subscriptions 


> 23,701.05 
6,314,371.65 
2,214,977.50 
——— 10,046,635.80 
The report presents the following list of the securities 
owned, which is of interest as showing the properties in 
which its capital is invested: 








Stocks and Bonds. : 
Virginia Midland 6 per ceut. income bonds............ $ 
Virginia Midland common stock . 
Western North Carolina first mortgage bonds. . 
Western North Carolina second mortgage bond 
Woestera North (aroliva preferred stock........ _ 
Western North Carolina common stock..... ‘ 
Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta stock 








A ETS eee . 
Columbia & Greenvi'le preferred stock....... .. ..... 1,000 
Columbia & Greenville Railroad common stock. ...... 1,000,000 
Spartanburg & Asheville first mortgage bonds ....... 368,000 
Northeastern of Georgia stock........ .......eseeee0e 120,009 
Northeistern of Georgia general mortgage bonds.... 315,000 
Knoxville & Augusta stock, .............0c0.008 ceces ,000 
Knoxville & Aucusta first mortgage bonds............ 100,000 
Danville, Mocksville & Southwestern stock... ........ 49,000 
Richmond & Mecklenburg stock......... 0 ........-..- 300,00 
Rabun-Gap Short Line stuck.... ........ ..eceeecee oe 103,900 
TEE SOE. hve dee cbds phatbantbhethoanh acne £5,900 
Blu --Ridge Railroad bonds and county and township 

bonds. . 311,800 





Georgia Pacific second mortgaze income bonds. 
Georgia Pacific common stock .... 


1,305,825 
2,089,220 








Total stoviks a0 WEBB ii. ca. 5 cece kcccd ssack $23,879,631 
Subscriptions to Construction Companies: 
American Construction Co., full paid 
Richmond & Danville Extension Co., full paid........ 
iespene & Danville Extension Co., 85 per cent. 


$24,400 

4,500 
aks kp seks 2,607,050 
$2,636,150 

The income of the company is indirect in its nature—that 
is, it has no direct earnings, its receipts being derived from 
interest and dividends on the securities owned and from 
similar sources. The income account is as follows: 


Dotel CRACOW... o'na:. 0.0000 np: asesecesvecss 


Received from interest....... aid eee on, dipuhehonake $63,983.79 
Received from dividends, coupons, etc. ....... ...... 66,870.70 
OORNV ON CLONE GUNN oo occ discs 05S Ka cen cecdecaneens 3,094.21 

TE inksdace se. cubebedtnioeedetceniiebin 2 akuee $133,948.70 


General expenses 








Legal expenses. . 840. 
OT eae . i 
Interest on trust notes.................. «. 37,134.97 
——._ 118,247.59 
PG PAGO... aicckercdamaibann 4+ cnkengineeetans $15,701.11 


The report of the General Agent gives a statement of the 
condition of the various properties controlled. From it the 
following extracts are made: 

‘The traffic of the various controlled properties during 
the year has shown a satisfactory increase, and in cases of 
two of. the most important—the Georgia Pacific and the 
Western North Carolina—the results have been most grati- 
fying and encouraging. 

“The condition of the Virginia Midland during the year 
has been very materially improved. The Jocal and through 
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traffic, both of freight and passengers, have largely in- 
creased, and show every indication of continued and rapid 
development. The company failed to declare the interest 
upon its income bonds, payable July 1, 1883, in consequence 
of needed improvements ; but has since declared payment 
of this interest, — 83 per cent. on Jan. 1, 1884, and 3 
per cent. additional, payable July 1, 1884. The earnings 
give reason to anticipate continued payment of interest upon 
the income bonds of the company, and a surplus applicable 
to dividends in the not distant future. 

‘*The Western North Carolina Railroad has shown a sur- 
prising increase of gross earnings from the rapid develop- 
ment of local business within the territory it penetrates and 
controls. Even without any considerable through traffic 
the net earnings for the coming year will doubtless be suffi- 
cient to meet the interest charge upon the $3,000,000 con- 
solidated first-mortgage bonds upon the road at present 
completed; and pending negotiations are expected to result 
in a very considerable through business from its western 
connection. The country along the line of this railroad is 
relatively increasing in wealth and resources more rapidly 
than any district of the South other than the coal and iron 
territory of Georgia and Alabama, and it may be expected 
that the earnings of the company will receive a correspond- 
ing benefit. Upon the extension of 68 miles from Pigeon 
River to the Nantahala River the grading has been com- 
pleted upon 60 miles, and is being actively carried forward 
upon the remaining 8 miles, whereupon tie track will be 
Jaid during the coming year. 

‘* The Georgia Pacific Railway has recently been co:n- 
pleted from Atlanta to Birmingham and the adjacent co! 
fields, 185 miles. The Columbus Division of this rad has 
also been extended from Columbus eastward to a total 
length of 65 miles,and the construction of 11 miles additiona!. 
now nearing completion,secures for this division a heavy coal 
traffic for southwestern markets. The present net revenue 
of the company is at a rate sufficient to meet the interest on 
the entire issue of first-mortgage bonds, and it may confi- 
dently be expected that the increasing traffic will vield 
revenue sufficient for application to the second mortgage 
income bond interest within a reasonable period. 

“The Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta Railroad and 

leased lines have shown satisfactory results during the past 
year, as have also the Columbia & Greenville Railroad and 
eased lines, Both of these railroads are, however, now suf: 
fering a reduction of revenue from the legislation of South 
Carolina, which has imposed most onerous conditions in the 
act establishing a railroad commission and regulating rates. 
While the Charlotte, Columbia & Angusta is somewhat 
exempted from the injurious effects thereof by reason of its 
through traffic, the Columbia & Greenville, being dependent 
upon local business alone, is likely to experience a serious 
loss of revenue unless the legislation is modified. Proper 
representation of the facts has been urged upon the Legisla- 
ture of the state, and it is hoped that a modification of the 
unjust features of the law may be secured. 

“The reorganization of the Spartanburg & Asheville Rail- 
road Co. has been completed under the name of tae 
Asheville & Spartanburg Railroad Co., and the extevsion of 
this road from Hendersonville to Asheville has received care- 
ful consideration. In view, however, of the adverse effect- 
of the recent legislation of the state of South Carolina, 
already referred to, upon all negotiations of securities upon 
railroads in that state. and the fact that the funds requisite 
for the new construction were only derivable from the sale 
of the bonds of the reorganized company, it has been de- 
cided to indefinitely postpone any extension of this road. 

‘* The bonds of the Richmond & Mecklenburg Co. held by 
the Terminal Co. have been surrendered to the former com- 
pany under a contract therewith, whereby the road was to 
be extended to Clarksville—making a total of 311¢ miles. 
Under this contract the bonded issue was to be reduced to 
$10,000 per mile, and the proceeds thereof used in the com- 
pletion of the extension. For its advances to the Richmond 
& Mecklenburg Co. the Terminal Co. accepts an obligation 
of the former company, fundable at the pleasure of the Ter- 
mina! Co. into second-mortgage bonds. This extension is 
now approaching completion, and satisfactory results are 
anticipated therefrom. 

‘*The other properties owned and controlled by your com- 
pany have been generally improved in condition, but are 
not materially changed. 

“On Jan. 1. 1883, the Terminal Co. issued its obligations 
in the form of trust notes, amounting to $2,000,000, bear- 
ing 6 per cent. interest, payable Jan. 1, 1885, and secured 
by mortgage upon securities. From proceeds of these notes, 
whereof $1,875,000 have been sold, the indebtedness exist- 


0 | ing on Nov. 30, 1882, has been Jargely funded, and the 


deferred payments completed upon the purchase of Vir- 
ginia Midland securities, involving the control of that prop- 
erty. > 

‘*Tnasmuch as the only considerable work remaining to 
fulfill all previous and existing engagements is the comple- 
tion of the Pigeon River Branch of the Western North Caro- 
lina, it is to be expected that a conservative policy, involv- 
ing no new expenditure, will result in increasing revenues 
from the investments of the company consequent upon the 
rapid development of the properties owned and controlled.” 





Maine Central. 





This comvany owned or leased and worked the following 


lines at the close of its fiscal year, Sept. 30 last : 

Miles. 
Portland, Me.. t0 Bamgor........ 20 seccsccccecccecccccccccsees 137 
BTOMONOE GWRTE... 22. -vrccccccccccscccccncccccsces covcsecces 1 
Belfast & Moosehead Lake, leas2d........... skp bdith'aa sarecnas 33 
Dexter & Newport, leased .... .........20:ceceee cee reweeeeeee 14 
European & North American, leased...............-6+-+see0++ 114 


Eastern Maine, leased 


The European & North American road, from Bangor to 
Vanceboro (New Brunswick line), was leased from Oct. 1, 
1882, and the Eastern Maine, from Bangor to Bucksport, 
from May 1, 1883. 

The equipment consists of 74 locomotives ; 86 passenger 
and 36 baggage, mail and express cars ; 853 box and 1,085 






flat cars ; 44 caboose and tool cars and 20 snow-plows. 
The general account is as follows : 
NN 6) on cab bbese cn heaamaaabatye eebbebed hes seee $3,603,300.09 
inn c's ohn 0shnvgss bine eth emacecenss : 16,800.00 
SE iby 5 sepa 8 0) 5000+00- 0m a8Ghbavepaee rtd 9,700,600.00 
Interest acrip, €66,....... cccseccccccoccccccccecosese 10,292.00 
Notes and accounts [pe meee 4 A Se 498,247.06 
Accrued interest and rentals... ..............0-5-: 358, 76 77 
Advances received on Mt. Desert Branch bonds. ... 175,000.00 
COE OBIE. oki icine dic. Ringtcacosce cedsncssegeres 120,981.42 
OE nin sci endless. Wisinraanksieh, sede adienanh nas $14,484,197.25 
Road and equipment................. $11,700.989.26 
Androscoggin lease. .. seas igs 768,333.33 
Euro. and Ny. A. lease. ,000,000.00 
Car purchase account 267,891.95 
Mt. Desert Br. advanc 197,470.48 
BOGGS GWMROE cic cicccacses sacusines 9,700.00 
IN aide ay 5 step an aren enincd 413,447.25 
Bills and accounts..............+-. « 114,647.92 
Gacass casks MedvesnbaGhetmane s «4s 11,717.16 
- 14,484,197.25 











The funded debt consists of $1,100,000 Androscoggin & 


ZETTE. 


66] Of this sum $91,623 has been char 





ee Ee 





Kennebec loan ; $495,500 Extension loin ; $756,800 Maine 
Central loan ; $107,500 Portland & Kennebec first mort- 
gage; $1.166,700 Portland & Kennebec ; 
$425,000 Bath city loan ; $633,000 Leeds & Fereington 
bonds ; $1,000,000 Bangor city loan, assumed, and $4,015,- 
100 Maine Central consolidated loan. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 








Train-niles. 1882-83. 1881-82, Inz. or Dac. P. c. 
‘assenger 842,397 631,471 TI. 210,926 33.6 
745,073 435,493 I. 279.577 60.1 
Service and switching. 561,209 319,:71 I 211,938 60.6 
(RR atten in 2,148,679 1.416,238 1. 702,441 48.9 
Passengers carried.... 1,150,937 034,738 1. 216,199 23.) 
Passenger-miles....... 45,302,055 34.947,393 [. 10,354,659 29.6 
Tons freight carried.. 777, 656,163 I. 221, 39.8 
Ton-miles.............. 63,783,451 38,900,118 I. 24,883,313 63.9 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No........ 54 55 1D. 1 18 
Freight, tons.......... 86 84 1. 2 24 
Av. rate: 
Per passenger-mile.... 2.53 cts. 2.56 cts. D. 0.03ct. 1.2 
Per ton-mile........... 242° 275“ D. 0388 * 12.0 


The average passenger journey was 39.36 miles; the 
average freight haul, 82.06 miles. The earnings per train- 
mile were 180.5 cents; the expenses 115.9 cents, and the 
net earnings 64 6 cents. 

For tue ‘raffi: and for the earnings below, the comparison 
is for the average of 472 miles last year with the Maine 
©ontras’s ol] lines, 450 miles, in the previous year. The in- 
crease shown, however, was largely from growth of busi- 
u s: «eu the old lines, 

iis .aruivgs for the year were as follows : 


1882-85. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ee 5 ahedca aye $1,541,961 $1,067,715 I. $474,246 44.4 
Passengers............. 147,207 895,989 I. 251,218 28.1 
PE DORexnks <aondeges 141,094 113,39) I. 27,704 24.5 
Misceilaneous.......... mee \Shegesas I. 34,353... 
Tie sew ndpmiaed $2,864,615 $2,077,004 I. $787.521 37.9 
a ee 1,839,706 1,359,373 I. 480,333 353 
Net earnings ........ $1,024,909 $717,721 I. $307,188 42.7 
Gross earnings per mile 6.069 5,934 I. 135 23 
Net - = 2.171 2,051 L 120 59 
Per cent. of expenses... 64.22 65.45 D. 1.23 .. 


Renewals during the year included 4,418 tons of steel 
rails and 115,895 ties; 2,029 tons iron rails were taken up, 
repaired and relaid. : 

Improvements included 6.8 miles new sidings; ballasting 
11 miles of track; 27.7 miles new fence, and several new 
iron bridges. 

The income account is as follows : 


Net earnings, as above $1,024,908.51 





SER ERT earn .146 15 
NEN Arce - areee ePateascevenceetuneuee 182,958.33 
————s-_ 827,104.48 
Surplus forthe year... .........-00.cee00000+ ~ $197,804.03 
ee aa ere 142,965.31 
EE EE nieks, corckss stubnatneeieensoatad® 2,708.43 
Te eet. $343,477.77 
SEI OORT $24,973.85 
EE EEE canes resssasbahorsed coves 197,522.50 
—_——_—_- 222,496 35 
Balance, Sept. 30, 188B........-.sseccesccccees $120,981.42 


The President’s report says: ‘“‘ Tbe number of miles oper- 
ated by this company for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1882, was 350. Commencing with Oct. 1, 1882, there 
was added the European & North American Railway, 114 
miles, and May 1, 1883, the Eastern Maine Railway, 19 
miles, so that the total number of miles now operated b) 
this company is 483. 

“The gross earnings of these roads, now forming the 
Maine Central, were for the corresponding period in the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1882, $2,632,140. The gross en 
of the combined roads for the year ending t. 30, 1883, 


were $2,864,615; showing an increase of 475, or 8.8 
per cent, 
‘“*Large expenditures were nece-sary to bring tbe 


European & North American Railway to the standard 
of repair which had been established for this company, and 
our operating expenses for the year have been largely in- 
c.eased thereby. We have now nearly completed the lay- 
ing of the tracks of our main line with steel rails, and have 
so far progressed that by December 31, 1883, the line from 
Portland to Vanceboro, via Augusta, and from Cumberland 
Junction to Waterville, with the branch from Brunswick to 
Bath, will all be steel, making in all 330.6 miles so laid, and 
leaving but 152.2 miles in iron. 

“The Eastern Maine Railway, from Bangor to Bucks- 
port, when it came into our possession May 1, 1883, was a 
narrow-gauge (3 ft.) road and was, as soon as practicable, 
widened to our uniform gauge of 4 ft. 81¢ in., the expense 
of which widening is included in our operating ex 5 
As we did not take the narrow gauge equipment of this road, 
we bave been obliged to furnish rolling stock therefor. 

‘“‘The European & North American Railway was found 
deficient in rolling stock, and we have been compelled to 
make large outlays in this department for the whole line. 
This extraordinary expenditure did not seem to be properly 
chargeable to the operating expenses of one year, as there 
have been added during the year toour rolling stock, 3 loco- 
motives, 8 passenger cars, 4 reclining-vhair cars, 3 com- 
bination passenger cars, 7 freight saloon cars, 2 express cars 
and 517 freight cars, costing in the aggregate $359,515. 
into the ordinary 
operating expenses of the year and the balance it is pro- 
posed to divide into equal payments in the next four years. 

‘* Negotiations were entered into during the year for the 
construction of a branch from Brewer, on our Bucksport 
Branch, to a point in the town of Hancock, Me., at tide 
waters. The branch will be nearly 40 miles in length, and 
will enable us to reach a point on the coast most convenient 
for the Bar Harbor travel and within 8 miles of that noted 
summer resort. The road passes through Brewer, Holden, 
Dedham, Ellsworth and Hancock, to tide water on French- 
man’s Bay, and promises to be a most valuable feeder to our 
main line. The road is being rapidly constructed, is bein 
laid with steel rails, and will be ready for use in June, 1884. 
The cost of this line, which will be known as the Mount 
Desert Branch, is defrayed by an issue of 5 per cent. bonds 
of this company, to an amount not exceeding $750,000. 

**On assuming the obligations of the European & North 
American Railway, we agreed to pay not only a fixed 
annual rental to that company, but also to assume a mort- 
gage of $1,000,000 to the city of Bangor, and also $19,000 
of first-mortgage bonds of the European & North American 
Co., which matured Aug. 1, 1883. These last bonds we 
have since paid and the ———r has been —— 

“There became due Oct. 15, 1883, bonds of the Portland 
& Kennebec (known as McKeen Bonds) and amounting to 
$216,700, and also Portland & Kennebec funded interest 
certificates amounting to#604. To the holders of the first- 
named bonds, we offered the option of cash or to give in 
exchange Maine Central consols bearing 5 per cent. interest. 
The holders of $173,000 o0f these bonds have so exchanged ; 
we have paid to other holders so desiring $31,500, and 
there have not vet been presented $12,200 of these bonds.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Adadresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed Epiton RAILROAD GAZETTE. 











Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materiuliy 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contructs fur new 

orks or important improvements of old ones, expcri- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad. business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 


The copartnership existing between S. Wright Dun- 
ning and M. N. Forney under the firm name of THe 
RAILROAD GAZETTE was dissolved Oct. 8. 1883, by 
mutual consent, on which date they sold and trans- 
ferred all their interest in the business theretofore 
owned and conducted by them to a: corporation 
organized under the laws of the state of New York, 
entitled THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, of which S. Wright 
Dunning, W. H. Boardman and M. N. Forney are 
directors. This corporation has acquired all the 
assets and become responsible for all the liabilities of 
the late firm which it has succeeded. 

At the expiration of the present year Mr. M. N. For- 
ney will retire from the position which he has held as 
an editor of the Railroad Gazette. 
contribute to its columns, but will not be responsible 
for its editorial conduct, nor is he employed in its 
service. His address for the present will be at the 
o tice of the Railroad Gazette. 


He will continue to 








THE YEAR 1883. 


In reviewing the condition of business at the close of 
successive years in order to learn as nearly as possible 
the economical condition of the country, especially as 
affecting traffic, and the tendency of business to grow 
larger or smaller, we have been accustomed to fix the 
time when the long decline of industrial activity after 
1873 ended and the new period of prosperity began in 
the summer of 1877. For several years previously 
there had been a large increase in the area of land 
brought under cultivation. There was a large crop 
that year and a good foreign demand forit. From 
1871 to 1878 tne average increase in the acreage of 
grain was about 8 per cent., while in cotton it was 
about 7 per cent. This seems to us thesolid foundation 
on which the great prosperity of the succeeding years 
was founded. The rapid increase in acreage cultivated 
ceased in 1878; but there were for fovr successive 
years, 1877 to 1880 inclusive, exceptionaliy bountiful 
crops on this largely increased acreage, or which, 
generally, prices were remunerative. Remembering 
that the grain acreage was 52 per cent. greater and 
the cotton acreage 33 per cent. greater in 1879 than in 
1873, and that these are the great products of the 
country and afford its chief exports, and remembering 
also that for five years after 1873 many leading manu- 
facturing industries had made b:t little if any progress, 
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and had scarcely been extended at all, and that the 
construction of railroads and buildings had also been 
very small! for this country, we will not find it difficult 
to understand why there should have been after 1878 
an enormously rapid growth of non-agricultural in- 
dustries. The country had by its great increase of 
agricultural produce acquired the means for greatly 


increasing its consumption; the great and sud- 
den demand on industries which had not kept 


pace with the growth of agriculture forced up prices 
and made these industries immensely profitable. At 
once there was a rush to increase the production which 
was then so profitable, and this itself caused a great 
demand for construction materials and labor, until in 
1880 there was the utmost activity and great profits in 
almost every industry, and the means of production 
other than agricultural were being increased as rapidly 
as the labor and materials at command would permit. 
The forward impulse was probably at its maximum 
about the end of 1880, but the progress made has 
probably been more rapid sipcein many things. Manu- 
facturing of most kinds became less profitable in 1881, 
but the work laid out before was not finished some- 


times unti! long afterward. In 1882 there was 
much the largest railroad construction ever 
known, probably the largest coastruction of 


buildings, also the largest iron and lumber production, 
but probably a smaller addition to manufactories than 
in 1880 or 1881, those established by 1881 adding to 
the product of 1882. Now, since 1878, while these in- 
dustries were growing so rapidly, the average increase 
in the acreage cultivated has been but 2! 
yearly. 

A great check w s given to the forward movement 
and to confidence in the future by two events in 1881— 
the exceptionally poor yield of crops of all kinds in 
nearly all parts of the country, and the trunk-line rail- 
road war. In view of what has happened since it 
seems probable that great nisfortunes were 
worth all they cost. But for them we probably would 
have had still more iron works, factories and railroads 
than we have to-day, and a smaller agricultural popu 
lation and production to support them. If there 
had further expansion we _ probably 
should have reached a serious financial! crisis before 
this time. 


4 


9 per cent. 


these 


been such a 


A bountiful crop of small grains and cotton in 1882 
led many to believe that we were again about to start 
on the rising tide of prosperity which had been inter- 
rupted in 1881, they charging the unfavorable turn 
things had taken to the bad crops and the railroad 
war alone, and not realizing that an undue expansion 
of non-agricultural industries had made them out of 
proportion to the agricultural iniustry on which, 
in this country, nearly all others depend for support. 
In another article (‘‘ Traffic and Traffic Prospects”’) 
we have endeavored to set forth some of the facts 
which prove this disproportion. The most significant 
of these is that, while population has increased 133 
per cent. since 1879 and railroad mileage nearly 
40 per cent., the acreage under cultivation has 
increased but 9} per cent., the cotton production 
4 per cent., and the cereal production has actually de- 
creased 5 per cent., though the latter is due to the ac- 
cident of bad crops this year. It should be said that 
there has been since 1879 an increase in the grazing in- 
dustry doubtless considerably greater than that in ag- 
riculture proper, though there are no statistics which 
enable us to say just what the increase has been. 
Neither can we say just what the increase in manufac- 
turing industries has been, but it is evident to any ob- 
server that it has been great. The production of pig 
iron increased a little more than 100 per cent. from 
1878 to 1882. The Northwestern lumber ,production, 
which is a very good index to the growth of the coun- 
try west and southwest of the Great Lakes, which was 
3,630 million feet in 1878 and had decreased since 1878, 
became 5,651 millions in 188), an increase of 55} per 
cent. in two years, and there was a further large in- 
crease in the two years following. 

We cannot better summarize the causes which lead 
to such a one-sided development of the national 
industries and the probable consequences than to quote 
from what we said a year ago, as follows : 

“The actual course of industry in this country seems to 
be something like this: There is fora few years a rapid 
growth of agriculture ; the area under cultivation is ex- 
tended ; exports of grain, provisions and other farm prod- 
ucts increase greatly ; during the early years of this period 
and perbaps for some time before, there is little growth in 
other industries, but the increase in the population seems to 
be devoted almost entirely to farming. With good seasons 
and high prices this great body of the population buys 
freely : prices rise; manufacturing, ecause of the 
growing demand and high prices, suddenly becomes 
very profitable ; there is then great eagerness to share 
these profits and new works are established and old ones are 
enlarged; at the same time there are great additions to the 
numbers of buildings and the mileage of railroads, and in 
this way an uousual proportion of the labor of the country 


is engaged in works which transfer floating into fixed capi- 
tal. This great activity in manufacturing and building 
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employs a large amount of labor that otherwise would be 
devoted to agriculture. Agriculture may grow, but it 
grows much more slowly than other industries, while these 
other industries depend entirely upon the growth of agricul- 
ture foremployment, while agriculture does not depend 
upon them. We thus have the most rapid growth of manu- 
facturing and building just at the time when there is less 
than the usual occasion for it—that is, when agriculture is 
growing more slowly than usual. The demand for manu- 
factured goods having increased at the rate of 15 or 
20 per cent. a year for two or three years, capitalists with- 
in ashort time increase thecapacity of the works enough to 
supply the demand two or three years hence on the supposi- 
tion that this rate of growth in the demand will continue. 
But meanwhile these very works attract so many workmen 
that agriculture cannot grow so fast as usual ; one or two 
seasons of bad crops or low prices come, and agriculture 
scarcely growsat all, while the factories begun when trade 
was good are being completed and prepared to add to the 
production of goods. We have, then, a great amount of cap- 
ital invested beyond recall in works for whose product there 
is no demand here, and which usually cannot be exported, 
because the cost of production is greater here than else- 
where. If the diversion of capital and labor from agriculture 
to other industries has been so great that a very large pro- 
portion of the capacity of the works cannot be utilized, we 
have a panic, The resources of ths eountry are misapplied, 
and it requires time to readjust them.” 

We do not mean to say that all industries should 
advance at equal pace at all times. _It is possible that 
a country which has not manufactured its own sup- 
plies may use its resources attimes to better advan- 
tage in extending the non-agricultural than the agri- 
cultural industries. But if it is unable to export 
manufactures, and the increase in their production is 
not gradual but sudden and great, there is danger 
that this will be overdone; and especially there is 
danger that the industries engaged in providing con- 
struction materials, whose market is largely caused 
by an increas? in the quantity of industrial appliancas— 
the means by which production is to be furthor 
increased—will be unduly increased. It is simply im- 
possible, for instance, that railroad construction should 
continue at therate of the past four years, during 
which about 34,000 miles (nearly 40 per cent.) has been 
added to the mileage of the country; and on the other 
hand a great decline in this construction (and there 
was a decline of 89 per cent. this year) cannot occur 
without being felt profoundly by many industries. 

The feeling that business has been overdone. which 
means only that some industries have been expanded 
altogether out of proportion to other industries, is now 
general. A year ago it was much less so. The unsat- 
isfactory condition of trade at that time (so far as it 
was unsatisfactory) was ascribed toa temporary in- 
terruption of the prosperous cycle which began, as we 
say, in the last half of 1877, and culminated really in 
1880. It will probably be granted now that it did 
culminate then, and that since that time, or since the 
first half of 1881, business has been generally much 
less profitable, and that many of the industries and 
enterprises established since 1880 have clearly come 
before their time. But the gradual reduction of prices 
and the great reduction in profits since that year have 
also led most business men, probably, to believe that 
the country has escaped the danger of a panic at this 
time, and must submit instead to a somewhat pro- 
tracted but not violent industrial depression. Whether 
this general impression is correct we do not feel able 
tosay. The extent to which production is ‘“ unbal- 
anced,” as indicated by the statistics we have given 
elsewhere, is sufficient to cause anxiety and alarm, but 
a long continuance of the downward tendency of prices 
and very low rates of interest have never, we believe, 
preceded an industrial crisis heretofore. 

The most notable fact in railroad history in 1883 
probably was the multiplication of trunk lines from 
the seaboard to the West. The Lackawanna line : 
from New York to Buffalo, though open in 1882, took 
no through traffic till this year, and has not even yet 
established itself as a comvetitor for any other through 
business than freight and coal west-bound. The New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis also did substantially its 
first through business this year, and has been awarded 
8 per cent. of the through freight from Caicago, but, 
being controlled by the Lake Shore Company, is not a 
formidable competitor for any traffic and does not 
attempt to do a through passenger business. The 
Chicago & Atlantic got fairly at work near 
the end of May, and has been a formidable competi- 
tor for the Chicago business, and was awarded 11 per 
cent. of it. The New York, West Shore & Buffalo had 
one through track laid during the year, and on the 
first day of 1884 will begin to compete for the through 
traffic. It is not yet complete by any means, and 
probably will not be felt nearly as much the first year 
as afterward as a competitor for through freight, but 
may be felt more as a competitor for the local 
traffic of the New York Central and to som? extent 
of other roads. A connection of the Reading with the 
New York Central was made which will probably 
divert some freight from the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Altogether we have a large increase in trunk line 
routes at a time when trunk-line through business has 
not been growing, and when through and local busi- 
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ness both seem likely to grow much more slowly than 
for some years previous to 1882. 

Trunk-line traffic, however, was much more remu- 
nerative in 1883 than in 1882. The first half of 1882 
suffered at once from the low rates of the railroad 
war begun in 1881 and the wretched crops of that 
year. But business was very good indeed after har- 
vest in 1882, and continued so until April. 

Taking the roads as a whole, it has been fair since, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, but apparently not 
good on allof them. There was no recognized break 
in trunk-line rates, but for at least three months after 
June rebates were made by one or more lines, and 
there is reason to think that the demoralization then 
begun has continued, and that cut rates, though per- 
haps not so general by a single road since September 
as before, have been made in many cases by most or 
all of the lines. Probably the reduction in earnings 
on this account was not very great because the reduc- 
tion was not general. 

The serious attempt to maintain passenger rates on 
the trunk lines and their western connections has met 
with many obstacles, and if the whole number of 
irregularities was shown we might think the effort a 
failure ; on the other hand, the condition of things and 
the average rates received have been so much better 
than before that probably all parties are convinced 
that even the imperfect accomplishment of the plan 
has been of great advantage to the railroads. 

The amount of construction in the West was very 
much less than in 1882. Comparatively little road was 
built in Dakota and Texas, which have recently been 
the great railroad building states, and little also in Ne- 
braska and Kansas. But transcontinental lines were 
multiplied, first by the completion of the Denver & Rio 
Grande’s line to Utah, then by the completion of the 
Atlantic & Pacific road to its junctior. with the Central 
Pacific, and finally by the completion of the Northern 
Pacific, materially increasing the mileage in the moun- 
tain country where grazing and mining are the chief 
industries. North of our border the Canadian Pacific 
was extended to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
which is nearer the Pacific there than anywhere in our 
territory. 

The year has had no great railroad war, but there 
have been disturbances of some importance, especially 
between Chicago and Ohio River points, and the pas- 
senger rates between Chicago and Council Bluffs and 
from San Francisco to the East have been badly 
demoralized most of the year. Justat the close of the 
year there is a prospect that the long-standing Omaha 
pool may be dissolved, and if so there may be a some- 
what extended railroad war west of Chicago, which 
will belorg to the annals of 1884. 


Although profits generally were moderate in 18838; 
industrial production was exceptionally large, probably 
in the aggregate larger than ever before, because there 
were so many more factories to produce, though they 
were not on the average so actively employed as in 
previous years. The good crops of 1882 also increased 
traftic on the railroads throughout 1883 ; for there was 
a large surplus of wheat left on hand which made up 
largely for the small crop this year. Railroad earnings 
in the South and Southwest were the best ever known 
in those sections and much larger than in 1882; in the 
Northwest the increase in earnings has about kept pace 
with the increase in mileage, except on the lines north- 
west of St. Paul; in the Far West there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in earnings; between the 
Mississippi and Pennsylvania many roads have 
suffered a decrease in earnings, though 1882 had not 
been favorable to them: in the East there has been 
generally some gain, so far as the roads have reported. 
Expenses have generally increased, though the cost of 
many materials has decreased. The great mileage of 
new railroads constructed of late years is now seeking 
a subsistence, and it will be surprising if some of them 
do not fail. The only notable instance so far is the 
Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis, which failed before it 
was completed. There are some much older roads 
which must have great difficulty in earning their fixed 
charges, and it is reported that one of the largest is 
three or fcur months behind in paying its men, which 
is unmistakable evidence of an inadequate income. 
An almost continuous decline in the prices of railroad 
stocks is evidence that the public feels that the pros- 
pects are not so good as they were ; for dividends have 
generally kept up well. 

There were few new consolidations or leases of rail- 
roads. The Wabash was united indirectly with the 
Missouri Pacific system, causing little change in its 
relations, however, and the Erie leased the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio, and so obtained complete con- 
trol of lines through to Chicago and Cincinnati. The 
Reading leased the Central, of New Jersey, which ex- 
tends its system to New York, and will enable the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s new road between Baltimore and 


. 





Philadelphia to find a New York connection independ- 
ently of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The long receiv- 
ership of’ the Marietta & Cincinnati was ended, but 
the reorganized road is still only indirectly controlled 
by the Baltimore & Ohio; the Ohio & Mississippi is 
still in thé Receiver’s hands, but a movement has been 
made to take it out and also out of the control of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and into that of the Erie. A propo- 
sition to lease the New York & New England to the 
Erie is not acceptable to the stockholders of the 
former. ° 

The leading crops at‘the last harvest were not good 
—winter wheat being bad, corn much below the aver- 
age, and cotton a seventh less than in 1882. A very 
considerable reduction in iron-manufacturing has 
begus, which must bé accompanied by a reduction in 
coal and ore production. Many other industries are 
slackening production, and wages have been reduced 
and considerable numbers of workmen in some trades 
are*idle. : With less than the usual quantity of farm 
produce to afford traftic and some falling-off in manu- 
facturing (for how long a time cannot be said), it is 
reasonable to except lighter railroad traffic and 
earnings. If the excessof population that has been en- 
gaged in railroad and other building and in some man- 
ufactures could ‘be at once be transferred to agricul- 
ture, we should probably soon have a healthy activity 
and general prosperity. again, except that some invest- 
ments of capital would be unprofitable, as they may 
be in any event. But thistransfer of labor from one 
industry to another is usually a very slow process. A 
mechanic does not usually leave his trade and go to 
farming because of slack employment for a few months 
or a whole year. * 

A vast new territory has been made accessible for 
development, but though there has been really a large 
movement of population thither its development and 
the preparations for its development have been much 
less than has been'generally supposed. The immense 
acquisitions of government land by so-called ‘‘ actual 
settlers” have been not only largely but chiefly ac. 
quired for speculative’ purposes, and only the merest 
fraction of it has been or will be cultivated by the 
present owners, most.of whom acquired the land to 
sell and not to cultivate themselves. The movement 
next spring of population to these new lands and to 


older but yet uncultivated lands in older 
states will largely decide, we imagine, whether 
we shall- have an early recovery from the 


present depression, or whether it shall grow greater. 
Good or bad crops at the coming harvest will of course 
have considerable effect ; but there is not at present 
any prospect that the acreage under cultivation will 
be greatly increased in 1884. Wemay hope, however, 
that great preparations will be made then for increas- 
ing it thereafter, and such preparations would have a 
very favorable effect on trade and industry. In view 
of the apparent abundance of capital at this time it 
seems possible that something of the kind may occur ; 
that some of the labor and capital which for some 
years have been increasing railroads and houses and 
factories until there are too many of them, may now 
be turned to extending the area ‘of cultivated land, 
which will restore the balance. 


== 








REPORTS ON RATES BY THE NEW YORK RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION. 


The New York Railroad Commission has thus early 
in its career rendered two opinions in important cases 
referred to it affecting the rates to be charged for ser- 
vices rendered by the railroads. This is an extremely 
delicate duty. 
change rates or fares or order changes in the services 
rendered, but the duty imposed upon it of investigating 
such matters involves the purpose of affecting indi- 
rectly the price for transportation, and infers the pos- 
sibility of the intervention of the law-making power to 
regulate directly if abuses in railroad practice cannot 
be removed by the indirect method. It need not be 
said that the regulation of the prices to be charged for 
any commodity or service is dangerous, and that it 
would not be tolerated for a moment in any ordinary 
industry. It should be added that it is especially deli- 
cate and dangerous when those who have the com- 
modity to sell are an insignificant fraction of the 
community, the buyers are all the rest of it, and the 
tribunal set up to hear and investigate complaints rep- 
resents the buyers only. Indeed, in the case of rail- 
road transportation the great community of buyers 
is less able than in most other cases to sympathize with 
and deal justly by the small community of sellers, 
for the reason that this small community is almost en- 
tirely hidden from-‘them, since the owners of the rail- 
roads do not personally conduct the services which they 
sell. If we had power to regulate the charges of 
shoemakers or bakers, our desire to get shoes and 
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bread cheap would be in some degree restrained 
by our acquaintance with men who live on the 
profits of shoemaking and baking, by our sym- 
pathy with them in their efforts to get a living, 
and by our knowledge that in exceptional in- 
stances only do they succeed in making more than 
fair wages and ordinary trade profits on their invest- 
ments. But we buy our railroad transportation not 
from the owners of the business, but from their em- 
ployés, who very rarely have any interest in the busi- 
ness but their wages. Our acquaintance and sympathy 
with conductors, brakemen, enginemen, station agents 
and the like does not extend in the slightest degree to 
the incorporeal ‘‘company” which employs them 
though one of that ‘‘company” may be the doctor 
next door, a friend’s widow, a retired merchant or 
farmer in our own town, while others may be New 
York or London millionaires. 

Under these circumstances any public tribunal 
which has to do with questions of railroad rates and 
service should be thoroughly judicial and exception- 
ally conservative. It should be especially conservative 
if it has no experience in the business of conducting 
transportation nor familiarity with the complex cir- 
cumstances which govern the making of rates—those 
circumstances which compel railroad authorities to 
accept rates lower than those they desire to make, the 
dealing with which forms a large part of the art of 
traffic management. 

And a public railroad tribunal like the New York 
Railroad Commission should be especially careful in 
the first stages of its career to recommend nothing 
which it cannot clearly show to be necessary and de- 
sirable, because its whole efficiency depends upon its 
demonstrating its capacity to deal with the subjects 
which it treats. Generally speaking, we may say that 
its power is limited to making investigations and report- 
ing itsopinions. Nowif it shows ability to arrive atthe 
truth in its investigations and to master the prirciples 
which govern or ought to govern the conduct of rail- 
road business in its recommendations, and sets them 
forth intelligently, it will gather bebind it such a force 
of public opinion that the railroad companies will not 
dare to neglect its recommendations to abate what are 
proved to be evils, and to introduce what is reasona- 
bly required. If they do, they will be likely to feel 
public opinion embodied in an inflexible law. This 
they know, and this they fear, and it is this and not 
any peculiar sensitiveness of an incorporeal ‘‘ com- 
pany” to the opinions of people which makes them 
give way to intelligent public opinion. 

But if a railroad commission, on the other hand, 
in its investigations and opinions is not judicial, but 
partisan, shows no capacity to understand the princi- 
ples governing railroad transportation, but states as 
principles what slight examination shows to be 
fallacies, and is untruthful and dishonest in the argu- 
mentation by which it seeks to support its decisions, 
then not only will it not deserve to lead public opinion, 
but it will not succeed in doing it; it will have thrown 
away its whole power ; as soon as its incapacity and 
injustice are shown, as sooner or later they must 
be shown, it will have little more effect on public 
opinion than any individual or private coterie in 
the community. It will still be able to worry the 
railroad companies by investigations, but there will be 
no reason why they should pay any attention to its 
recommendations, and they will even be able to neg- 
lect those which are most just, unless public opinion is 
enlightened from some other source than this tribunal 
which it has established for the express purpose of 
enlightening it. 

Some railroad managers may regard with compla 
cency the prospect of a public railroad tribunal dis- 
crediting itself by proving its incapacity. We donot. 
We believe and think we know that railroad business 
differs so from ordinary business that it cannot be con- 
ducted so as to produce the greatest advantage to the 
community which uses the railroads and to the inves. 
tors who own them without some public authority 
which will on the one hand protect the community from 
unfair treatment by the railroads as to some parts of 
their business, and protect the railroads, on the other 
hand, from peculiar and great dangers, to which they 
are subject when competition is perfectly free. What 
that tribunal shall be, the extent of its authority and 
the method of exercising it are still unsettled ques- 
tions, which will not be completely determined, 
probably, for many years to come. The rail- 
road commission, with powers limited to investi- 
gating, reporting and recommending, has been more 
fruitful of actual results and promising of future re- 
sults than anything else that has been tried in this 
country. With men of capacity to deal with economic 
buestions , who understand the principles of legis- 
lation and administration, it seems exceptionally well 
suited to shape future legislation—to prevent the trial 
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of scores of crude experiments bound in advance to 
fail, and to reduce the evils in the process of evolution 
and shorten the time of arriving at what shall become 
a tolerably fixed status in the relations between the 
railroads and the public. But the success of this kind 
of tribunal depends more than that of almost 
any other on the capacity. character and 
judiciousness of the men of -whom it is formed. 
With the impartiality and judicial character of 
a court of law, and with the power of inves- 
tigation and critical acumen of trained economists, it 
may be a tremendous force in the community, and 
prevent a great waste of its resources, while securing 
practical justice; with ordinary capacity and fair- 
mindedness it is not likely to have a great effect for 
good or bad or to have much influence on the future 
development of the public railroad policy; with 
prejudiced, partisan and uninformed men, who neglect 
or refuse to learn the principles governing the busi- 
ness which they are set to watch, and deal with it 
unjustly, it may temporarily do much harm, and will 
be an obstruction to a rational solution of the problem 
of the relations of the railroads to the community, 
though fortunately,if so composed, it will not be likely 
to last long. 


The first investigation involving rates made by the 
New York Railroad Commission was on the complaint 
of New York dealers that the rates for carrying milk 
on the New York & Harlem Railroad were excessive. 
The charge from 1864 to 1879 had been 60 cents per 40- 
quart can for any distance on the route of the milk 
train between New York and Millerton, 92 miles, the 
empty cans being returned without additional charge. 
Since April, 1879, the charge has been 45 cents The 
earnings from milk traffic were $490,000 in 1878, at the 
60-cent rate ; in the first full year after the reduction 
they fell to $383,000, and they have declined slightly 
every year since, having been $331,472 in 1882. The 
quantity transported increased about 3 per cent. the 
first year of the reduction, but has fallen off 13 per cent. 
since. But even the reduced traftic and rates in 1882 
produced nearly 20 per cent. of the total earnings 
from traffic of the Harlem road, and no less than 36 
per cent. of its freight earnings. This is not only be- 
cause the milk earnings are large, but because the 
other freight earnings are small. The Harlem 


is, 
indeed, an exceptionally poor road in all but 
its New York city terminus, which is 
of immense value as giving an_ entrance 


into the city for other roads. North of the city of 
New York there is not one considerable town on the 
road. few factories, and a rugged country, whose pro- 
duction per square mile of area is extremely light. Its 
nearness to New York gives it a suburban traffic 
which probably has considerable value, but beyond 
the suburbs there is little important traftic to support 
the road except milk, which, without any doubt, has 
yielded a much larger proportion of the net than of 
the gross earnings of the road. 

In its report the Commission has endeavored to do 
two things—to ascertain the cost of the road in order 
to find whether it is earning more than 10 per cent. 
on it, and to ascertain the cost of carrying milk on 
the road. 

The first of these investigations is necessary only in 
case the Legislature is to be asked to reduce the rates 
on this road by law, in accordance with a provision of 
the general railroad law of New York which gives it 
the power to reduce rates when the profits of a road 
have been more than 10 percent. on its cost, though 
it must not reduce them so much as to make the 
protits less than 10 per cent. 

Now this authority the Legislature can make use of 
atits discretion. The law does not require rates to be‘re- 
duced where profits exceed 10 percent. It would be a 
grossly unjust law if itdid. In many states, appar- 
ently, and certainly in England, the legislatures have 
power to make reductions of rates at any time, 
whether the road earns a large profit or none at all. 
It is supposed that legislatures wiil act with disaretion. 
If in New York railroads had usually and generally been 
able to make some returns to their owners from the 
beginning, and after a few years more than 10 per 
cent., then it would have been proper for the Legisla- 
ture to exercise the authority to reduce rates usually 
whenever this profit was exceeded, if the railroad 
companies did not do it themselves. The law con- 
templated that railroads would be a monopoly so com- 
plete that, if unrestricted, they might generally make 
profits much larger than those in other kinds of busi- 
ness with similar risks. But those whose capital is 
invested in railroads are entitled to the chances of 
exceptional profits if it is liable to exceptional risks, 
just as much as merchants or newspaper publishers, 
and just as much under the New York law as under 
no law. A. T. Stewart and James Gordon Bennett 
probably made 25 or 50 or 100 per cent. on their 
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capital for many years, but that was no reason for 
restricting their charges by law; and if two or three 
railroads in the state of New York may have some- 
times made more than 10 per cent. on their cost, and 
even if they had made twice as much for years, it does 
not justify a resort to the power of reducing rates 
which the law gives, if railroad business in the 
state generally has not been not unduly profitable, in 
view of the risks encountered. We know very well 


that it bas not been: that hundreds of mil- 
lions of stocks, and bonds also, have not paid 
any interest. This being true, it would not seem 


necessary to inquire whether profits have been more 
than 10 per cent. In view of the numerous cases of 
great losses, railroad business in New York.is a failure 
if some roads do not make more than 10 per cent. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary that profits 
should be as much as 10 per cent. in order to justify the 
investigation of a complaint and even a recommenda- 
tion to reduce rates. The Railroad Commission may 
advise many things which it would not be proper for 
it to order even if it had the power, and its advice, if 
supported by good arguments, will surely have great 
weight with the railroad companies, even when their 
profits are but 5 per cent. 

The attempt made to investigate the cost of carrying 
milk and to determine therefrom the proper charge 
for carrying it gives melancholy evidence that in this 
field the Cominissioners have still everything to learn. 
Here we have a special service, with a special train, 
special cars, special station, special speed, loaded with 
a freight which differs from ordinary freight in the re- 
quirements for its carriage quite as much as passengers 
do from cattle; and yet in order to find the cost of this 
special service the report makes use of the average cost 
per ton per mile on the road, which is an average, 
probably, of hundreds of different costs, some of 
which are twenty times as much as others. It 
even discusses the cost of milk cars and the expense 
of maintaining them. 

It is of course impossible to asceriain the precise 
ccst of this or any other snecial service. An investi- 
gation of it is desirable when there is complaint that 
rates are extortionate, and it is desirable to know 
whether there is anything connected with it which 
mukes it exceptionally costly or exceptionally cheap. 
Many such things can be ascertained; but it remains 
to apportion general expenses, maintenance of road, 
etc., and the interest on the investment, among the 
different kinds of traffic. Milk traffic is much more 
like passenger traftic than like freight traffic. 

It is easy to ascertain, however, that the profit on 
the milk traffic is much greater than that on the aver- 
age traffic, because the earnings per train-mile are 
very much greater, and after all possible allowance 
for any expenses over the average a good sum is left. 
But it isas absurd to reckon earnings and expenses per 
ton per mile for milk as it would be for passengers. 
The charge on the New York Central is 28 cents per 
ton per mile for passengers, and on most roads it is 42 
cents or more. An application of the milk traffic ar- 
gument to this service might show some wonderful 
extortion. 

The most effective argument given by the Commis- 
sion is afforded by its citation of the milk rates on the 
railroads of other cities. All those given are consider- 
ably lower than the rates on the Harlem (which are the 
same as on all the other New York railroads but one). 
The Harlem performs some services not afforded by the 
roads of other cities, but they do not probably add 
greatly to the cost or value of the service. 

The exceptional New York railroad is the New York 
City & Northern, which is near the Harlem, but delivers 
its milk at the Harlem River—in the country, as it were. 
At the same rate no one would ship to the city by this 
road if he could reach the Harlem, which delivers the 
milk where the dealers want it, and as it has to compete 
with the Harlem for much of its milk traffic it has 
had to reduce its rates to 30 cents in order to get any 
of it. Now the Railroad Commission uses this rate of 
the New York City & Northern, made because it could 
not get traffic at a higher rate, as an argument that 
the Harlem rate is too high, and virtually says that 
the Harlem’s charge of 15 cents per can more is a 
charge of 15 cents for hauling a can the additional dis- 
tance of a few miles to the Harlem milk station! Cer- 
tainly if rates are to be changed by reasoning like this 
we shall have chaos very soon. The rate on 
first-class freight from New York to Chicago by 
way of New London and Montreal, 1,336 miles, is 55 or 
60 cents ; by the directer lines, 912 to 980 miles, it is 75 
cents. According to the Commission’s reasoning, 
the 15 or 20 cents per hundred more charged by the 
Pennsylvania or New York Central for carrying first- 
class freight from New York to Chicago over the rate 
by way of New London and Montreal is a charge for 





not hauling the additional 400 miles by the New London | 8 
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route. The Commission also neglected to say that the 
New York City & Northern isa bankrupt road; that 
in the last year reported (1881-82), it certainly did not 
make an adequate profit onits investment; that in fact 
its working expenses exceeded its receipts by 30 
per cent., so that it paid for the privilege of doing 
business, and would be justified in charging a dollar a 
can for milk or almost any other sum if it could get it. 

Now, while the reasoning of the Commission is 
thus often absurd and inapplicable, its recommenda- 
tion that the rate be reduced to 30 cents may not be 
improper. We may not know exactly what the cost 
or the profits of the Harlem road have been, and the 
profits may have been less than 10 per cent.; but it is 
and has been for many years a remunerative prop- — 
erty. Yet it is perfectly proper that the milk traffic 
should pay a larger profit either per train mile or in 
proportion to cost than the average profit, and the 


fact that it is five or ten or twenty times 
the average rate is no argument against 
it. Average profits are made up of very 


small profits on traffic that can pay no more, 
and larger ones up to very large ones. We can- 
not bring up the small profits to an average: that is 
why they are small. The wise railroad company ac- 
cepts every shipment which will pay anything more 
than the addition to its expenses caused by that ship- 
ment, including often an enormous amount of freight 
that does not nearly pay the average expense. Very 
probably and very justly profits may range from one 
hurdredth of a cent to ten cents per ton per mile. Such 
differences must exist, or the cost of transportation 
must be increased ; there is no escape from that. They 
exist in all kinds of business necessarily. 

But the Harlem being a profitable road and the cost 
of carrying milk on it being not greatly different, ap- 
parently, from that on roads entering other-cities, it 
seems reasonable that its charges should not be very 
much greater, and here if anywhere will be found the 
justification of the Commission’s recommendation. 

These remarks are applicable to the majority re- 
port. Commissioner O’Donnell submitteda minority 
report which is one of the curiosities ef economic 
literature. For prejudice, unfairness and dishonesty 
of reasoning we hardly know where to find its equal ; 
and that it appears in what should be of the nature 
of a judicial document coming from an official of 
a great state is most discouraging. It is 
largely given to an attempt to show that the 
capital account of the Harlem Company was 
increased by bad credit, large profits by contractors, 
and the neglect or dishonesty of officials at one time 
or another. All this may be true ; something of it is 
true in almost every industrial enterprise of the least 
complexity. Nevertheless these things do increase 
the cost of the property to the owners. They have 
absorbed the capital of the present owners of the 
road. If such things are more possible in railroad 
companies than in other business, whose fault is it? 
Partly it is due to the novelty of the business, which 
had not in early days and has not yet all the safeguards 
which experience will show to be necessary; and largely 
it is due to heedless, ignorant and even corrupt 
legislation. Now all the losses due to want of ex- 
perience are part of the cost, and the legitimate cost, 
of establishing every new business ; and if the faulty 
legislation of the representatives of the people of the 
state of New York, or the neglect of their officers to 
execute the laws, has enabled the agents of the owneis 
of the Harlem road to defraud those owners and so 
add to the cost of their property, it is peculiarly fitting 
that the people of the state of New York should suffer 
for it. It is so in every business. Merchants’ profits 
cover the risks of thefts and fires; and railroad 
owners’ profits must, on the average and in the long 
run, be made to cover the losses to which they are 
liable under the existing laws and condition of society, 
whether due to speculations of directors, conductors’ 
embezzlements, or flood and fire. 

In nothing is the dishonesty of this minority report 
more manifest than its statement that the provision 
of the general railroad law that the Legislature may 
reduce rates when the profits are more than 10 per 
cent. is a guarantee that railroad company shall 
receive 10 per cent.! The Commissioner makes an 
interpretation of the law to suit himself, interjecting 
a great many conditions that are his inferences and 
not to be found in the law. and his language is as 
follows : 

“The act of 1850 —- a fair and just principle for 
the building of railroads. It says tothe enterprising citizens: 
‘Take and occupy the people’s highway in the building of 
railroads for the development of the farming, mechanical 
and laboring and commercial interests of the state ; make 
an honest annual return of the net profit upon the actual 
cost of the road, and you shall have 8 per cent. over the 
legal rate of interest, to pay for procuring capita] and to 
compensate for the time occupied in building the road before 


it goes into operation.’ The guarantee is 1 cent., bein 
per cent. moré than legal interest ; its equivalent ‘wdar 
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is 9 per cent., the rate of interest baving been since reduced 
to 6 per cent.” 

Both the words and the result of the law prove that 
the statement we have italicised is absolutely false, 
and the author of it of course knew it to be false, and 
yet embodies it in an opinion by which he would take 
more than $180,000 a year from the income of one of 
the parties to the case. 

The discussion of the cost of carrying milk in the 
minority report is even more absurd than that in the 
majority report, and is filled with statements of false 
principles and misleading quotations from railroad 
authorities, to cite and correct which would require 
much more space than we can afford. Altogether, it 
is a thoroughly discreditable document. It was not 
to be expected that a person unfamiliar with trans- 
portation economics should throw much light on a 
subject of this kind; but it should have been possible to 
approach it without prejudice, and discuss it dispas- 
sionately and honestly. 

The milk traffic is one of the matters which, if any, 
may need the intervention of public authority. Itisa 
traffic of which a railroad may have a nearly complete 
monopoly. Unless there is another railroad very near, 
the farmers have no alternative ; they must ship by 
one particular road or not ship at all. There are some 
natural restrictions on the rates that the railroad may 
charge, but they are usually not sufficient to pre- 
yent absoluteiy the imposition of an unduly high rate. 
In the case of the other traffic considered by the Com- 
mission, the through shipments of cotton goods, the 
circumstances are reversed. For this through business 
the competition is intense, and is effected in many dif- 
ferent ways. There is the competition of different rail- 
road routes, of water routes, of railand water routes, of 
factories in the Wes‘ and South, of the Mississippi River 
asa carrier of cotton to Western factories, etc. Further, 
the railroad companies are vitally interested in keep- 
ing up this traffic; if the testimony of the merchants 
is true as to their profits on these goods, the railroads 
are as much interested as the merchants in encour- 
aging it, and they can be trusted to take care of their 
own interests. Further, the rates on this through 
traffic are not notably high, but they are instead so 
low that they are the wonder of the world. The 
traffic, as it extends beyond the state of New York, is 
not within the jurisdiction of the New York Com- 
mission ; but it was perfe>tly proper that the Commis- 
sion should investizate and report upon it. But there 
is scarcely any business in the community which is 
better protected against excessive charges than this 
traffic, and this the Commission should have dis- 
covered. 

We believe that absolutely the only argument made 
by the New York merchants in favor of reducing the 
charges on these goods was that their own profits on 
them were little or nothing, and that the value per 
pound of these goods was less than that of some other 
goods charged the same or lower rates. Neither do the 
Commissioners find any other reason for a reduction, 
though they recommend one. Now, the fact that the 
merchant makes an exceptionally small profit or no 
profit at all on cotton goods is no more reason why the 
railroads carrying them to the West should have a 
small profit than that the cotton planter and the 
steamers carrying the cotton from the South 
should reduce their profits. And in itself the differ- 
ence in the value per pound need have no more effect 
on the charges of railroads than on those of carters. 
The fact that it is frequently necessary for railroads to 
carry cheap goods at a trifling profit, and that they are 
able to wake greater differences in rates than carters, 
because so large a part of their average rates go to 
pay interest on the vast capital invested in them, and 
that additions to traffic increase the expenses of rail- 
roads much less in proportion than those of carters, 
leads pe»ple to think sometimes that there is some 
natural connection between low-priced goods and low 
railroad rates. There is none. Usually high-priced 
goods can pay more than the average rate, and many 
low-priced goods cannot. If rates are to be based 
either on the value of the goods or the merchants’ 
profits, there must be almost as many classes as there 
are articles, and they must be changed constantly. 

Commissioner O’Donnell has covered 60 pages with 
his opinion in this matter, but scarcely anything in it 
has any legitimate bearing on the question, and it is 
characterized by the same assumption of false princi- 
ples and dishonesty of statement and reasoning that 
disgrace his opinion in the investigation of the milk 
rates. Commissioners Kernan and Rogers join in 
O’Donnell’s recommendations of a reclassification, but 
do not endorse any other part of his opinion. 

Unless some reason is known to the railroad man- 
agers not shown inthis report, it seems to us important 
that the Commissioners’ recommendations in this case 
should not be followed. The only one who has pre- 








tended to give a reason for his recommendation 
has only proved his entire incapacity and unfitness to 
deal with any questicns of the kind, or to make any 
judicial investigation. The others should not have 
made positive recommendation without giving valid 
reasons for it, for it is only by proving their capacity 
to deal intelligently with such questions that they will 
secure and keep the authority which their office may 
exercise. 

Altogether, there is so far not much to indicate that 
the New York Railroad Commission will contribute 
much toward the solution of the “‘ railroad problem.” 
It was not to be expected that, composed as it was 
entirely without knowledge of transportation busi- 
ness, it should do much so soon; if it had refrained 
from doing something very badly there would be 
more to hope from it. 








TRAFFIC AND TRAFFIC PROSPECTS. 


We give below some of the accessible statistics con- 
cerning population, production and traffic during the 
year now about to close and their course of recent 
years, believing them to afford the best attainable basis 
for estimating the economical situation of the country 
and the prospects for traffic in the immediate future. 
As there has been a great increase of population of 
recent years, and but a small increase in the area under 
cultivation, it is evident that a smaller proportion than 
heretofore of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
and a larger one in other industries ; and it is wel 
known, though definite statistics in most cases are not 
attainable, that within the last five years there has 
been a great increase in most manufacturing industries, 
and in the construction of railroads and buildings, the 
latter having been interrupted this year, however. 

The population of the United States, assuming an 
annual increase of two per cent. plus the immigration, 
which accounts for the increase of population from 
census to census almost exactly, has been as follows 
June 1 for five sucessive years : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 
48,723,000 50,155,000 51,827,000 53,652,000 55,324,000 

The increase in population needs to be kept in mind 
in connection with almost all kinds of production, 
and especially with those branches in which we are 
unable to export atid yet produce nearly or quite our 
whole domestic supply. In such cases an increase in 
production much greater in proportion than the in- 
crease in population cannot long continue without dis- 
aster to the industry so expanded. And in all cases it 
is desirable to know whether the growth is slower or 
faster than the growth in population. The latter in- 
crease last year was at the rate of 8.12 per cent., 
against 3.52 per cant. in 1882, 3,85 in 1881, and 2.94 in 
1880. The difference in rate is due to the difference in 
the arrivals of immigrants, these being less last year 


than for two years previously. 
The most important fact to ascertain in taking a 


view of the economical condition and prospects of the 
United States is the area of land under cultivation in 
the country and the progress made in extending it. 
Nearly all our other industries rest on agriculture. 
When they have been expanded sufficiently to supply 
the home demand their further growth is limited by 
the growth of agriculture. Good and bad crops cause 
temporary and great fluctuations in the demand for 
manufactured goods and in the amount of capital 
seeking investment, but the only growth in agricul- 
tural production that can be counted upon as perma- 
nent is that due to the cultivation of a larger area. So 
much has been said of late of the rapid settlement of 
Dakota and other parts of the Northwest 
and of parts of Oregon and Washington that 
there is a_ prevailing opinion that a great 
and unusual increase of the area under cultivation has 
taken place of late years. We have shown heretofore 
frequently that this is not true, and that on the contrary 
the increase in the the area under cultivation has been 
very moderate for a country growing like this and in 
comparison with the tremendous progress made by 
manufacturing industries and construction of buildings 
and railroads. The facts in the case cannot be too widely 
known, however, for they should have an influence on 
the course of almost every industry. The acreage of 
cereal crops and of cotton for the last 13 years has been 
as follows, the figures for 1879 being those given by the 
census of 1880, those of the following years being the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture, and those 
for previous years being those of the Department of 
Agriculture revised (increased) so as to harmonize 
with the cern-us of 1880 : 











o> --Ac Eee —--AC) ee | 
eee. Cereals Cotton. Year. Cereals. Cotton. 
1871.... 66,100,000 - 8,911,000 | 1878....114,400,000 13,200, 
1872.... 70,100,000 9,780,C00 | 1879....118,665,000 388, 
1873... 77,820,000 10,816,000 | 1880. ..120,926,000 16,120,000 
1874.... 86,528,000 10,982,000 1881.. ..123.388,000 16,851,000 
1875.... 94,100, ;835,000 | 1882....125,721,000 16,276,000 
1876... 103,312, 11,641,000 | 1883.. ""128/600) C00 16,777,000 
1877. ...104,038,000 











The increase in the acres of grain from 1871 to 1878 


was 78 per cent., the average being about 8 per cent. 
yearly. From 1878 to 1883 the increase in grain acre - 
age was only 12} per cent., which is at the average 
rate of but 2.2 per cent. yearly. The increase in cotton 
acreage continued longer, until 1880 ; from 1571 to 1876 
it was 31 per cent., or 53 per cent. yearly ; from 1876 
to 1880 the increase was 39 per cent., averaging a little 
less than 9 per cent. yearly ; from 1880 to 1883 the in- 
crease was 4 per cent., and the acreage was less this 
year than in 1881. 

There are no other cultivated crops that occupy a 
large acreage in this country. The extension of the 
area of meadows on which hay is grown would fol- 
low if there had been a large increase in cattle, 
horses and sheep kept east of the great plains be- 
yond the Missouri (where scarcely any hay is fed, ex- 
cept to working animals.) The acreage devoted to 
growing hay increased 26 per cent. from 1877 to 1832, 
which is at the average rate of 5 per cent. yearly. 

The comparatively new grazing industry on the 
great plains has doubtless been growing fast of late 
years, but it was only a year ago that approxima‘ely 
complete statistics of these ranch cattle were first 
collected, so that it is impossible to show the rate of 
growth. Inthe rest of the country the increase in 
horned cattle was less than 24 per cent in 2} years 
after the census. Altogether there has probably been 
a considerably greater increase in the number of 
cattle and sheep of late years than in the acreage cul- 
tivated. The average number of acres of grain and 
cotton per 1000 inhabitants has been : 

1879. 1889. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
2,730 2,733 2,706 2,643 2,629 

Thus since 1880 the increase in acreage cultivated 
has been a little less than the increase in population. 

The production of cereals for five successive years 
has been, in millions of bushels : 


1879. 1880. 1881. 188°. 
2,686 2,704 2,034 2,688 2 530 


There are, taking the country as a whole, poor crops 
of winter wheat and corn this year and good ones of 


spring wheat, rye and barley. The production of a! 
grains per inhabitant has been, in bushels : 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
55.1 53.9 39.2 50.1 45.7 


The decrease from last year is 9 per cent., from 1879, 
17 per cent. 

The production of cotton for six successive years 
has been, in bales, taking the estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this year, which is from 
100,000 to 300,000 bales higher than any other estimates 
we have seen : 


1878. 1879, 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
5,073,531 5,757,397 6,589,320 5,435,845 6,992,234 6,000,000 


This highest estimate makes the production this year 
14 per cent. less than last year and 6 per cent. less 
than in 1880, but more than in any other year. 

The seaboard receipts of cotton for the part of the 


cotton year from Sept. 1 to Dec. 21, have been: 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 188: 
2,576,136 3,012,549 3,257,664 3,032,489 3,209,539 3,214,004 


This indicates that there remained w be marketed 
Dec. 22, 2,785,000 bales of cotton this year, against 
3,783,000 last year. 

The movement of the grain crop since harvest, or 
from Aug. 1 to Dec. 15, to the Northwestern markets 
has been (all grains and flour reduced to bushels): 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
133,996,327 157,674,356 121,701,507 128,111,627 159,964,816 

This shows a heavier crop movement this year than 
in any previous year. 

The Atlantic receipts since August have been: 

1879. 1880. 1881. | 1832. 1883. 
122,364,163 120,898,408 82,468,540 90,845,093 90,867.82 0 

Thus the movement to the Atlantic seaboard was 
nearly the same this year as last, 10 per cent. more 
than in 1881, and a fourth less than in the two previ- 
ous years. 

Hog packing, which had fallen off largely after 1879, 
and was decidedly small last winter, increased con- 
siderably during the last ‘‘summer season” (March 
to October, inclusive). For five successive years the 
numbers packed in the winter season (November to 
February, inclusive) and in the summer season have 
been: 








1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. Be; -32. 1882-83. 

Winter.. 7,480,948 6,950,451 6,919,456 5,747,760 ey 212 
Summer 4,051,248 5,323,896 4,803,689 3.224'842 3.770.828 
Total.. 11,5 1,532,196 12,274,349 11,723,145 8,972,602 9,903,040 


The increase over the previous year in the last ‘* win- 
ter season” was 6.7 per cent.; in the last summer sea- 
son it was 174 per cent. 

The iron shipments from Lake Superior for six years 
have been, in tons: 

1878. 187. 1880. 1881. 1882. 188°. 
1,101,206 1,303,678 1,850,625 2,225,087 2,810,980 2,262,134 

Thus, though the shipments this year were 19 per 


cent. less than last year, they were larger than in any 
previous year. 





For the eleven months ending with November the 

















































































































































shipments of anthracite coal from the mines have been 
for - = - os : 


18 188. 1882. 188: 
10,152,525 24,400,030 21,9 560 26,100,763 27,085,442 20,463,065 


Thus the shipments of this, perhaps the most im- 
portant single staple of industry west of the Alle- 
ghenies, were 8} per cent. larger this year than last, 
when they were larger than ever before. 

As the movement of the whole year may not reflect 
the present condition of things, however. we will 
examine the course of these coal shipments for the four 
months ending with November, as follows : 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
6,654,088 10,570,277 10,415,280 11,784,324 11,767,536 12,972,468 

Thus the increase this year over last for these four 
months was 10} per cent., or at.a greater rate than in 
the first seven months of the year, when it was 8} per 
cent. 

The exports of petroleum (a traffic which as now 
conducted affects the railroads very much less than 
formerly) have been as follows from Jan. 1 to Dec. 22 
for five successive years, in gallons: 

187 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
402,77 "280 336,407,743 490,323,894 485,506,480 495,214,160 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for four successive 
years have been, in thousands of feet: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
1,561,779 1,878,9:22 2,047,272 1,835,145 

The receipts this year were 10 per cent. less than 
last year, and about the same as in 1881, but much 
more than in any previous year, 

The mileage of railroad completed in the United 
States during each of the past six years has been : 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 

2,916 4,570 7174 9,789 11,591 7,200 

The mileage for 1883 is estimated by adding one-fifth 
to the mileage reported at this time, which gives 
an approximately correct result when applied to pre- 
vious years. It may be considerably out of the way, 
however, but, we think, is more likely to exceed than 
fall below the actual mileage completed. In any 
event, the new road falls far below that constructed 
in 1882 and 1881, fortunately for the country. As it is 
the increase in the railroad mileage of the country has 
been more than 6 per cent., and about double the rate 
of increase in the population. The mileage completed 
at the close of each of the last six years has been: 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1581. 1882. 1883. 

81,776 86,497 91,944 101,733 113,329 120,500 

The numbers of pounds of cotton and bushels of 
grain and inhabitants per mile of railroad for the last 
four years have been (taking the mileage at the close 
of the year): 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Oe OT 34,818 25,416 30,000 24,066 
Grain, bush. ees 408 20, "000 23,724 21,000 
Population, No eo aba p18 “481 466 





Compared with 1680 there are 16 per cent. fewer 
people, 81 per cent. less cotton and 28 per cent. less 
grain per mile.of railroad than at the close of 1880. 
Evidently the addition of 30 per cent. to the railroad 
mileage since 1880 will not get its support from agri- 
cultural produce or travel unless it takes a great deal 
of traffic from the older railroads. If there had not 
been a great increase in other industries the railroads 
by this time would have been in a very bad way: 
With all the increase in mining, manufacturing, etc. 
(which now seem to have ceased to increase for a 
time), it is not probable that all the railroads will 
escape misfortune. 








Some Last Words. 





The announcement which is published in this num- 
ber of the Railroad Gazette will inform many of its 
readers that one of its editors, who has been connected 
with the paper since 1870, will retire from the owner- 
ship and editorship on the first of January. 

That the ending of a relationship like that which has 
existed for more than thirteen years between the 
writer and his readers should be the occasion to him 
of some regret is perhaps natural, although it is quite 
possible that they may not share this feeling with 
him, and the recollection of the way in which 
his weekly duty was often performed gives 
to that supposition a potential probability. 
Fortunately for editors, not all who take a 
paper have learned the art of reading between the 
lines, especially between the lines on technical sub- 
jects. The observant and careful reader can often 
observe a great deal more than is expressed in the 
printed words: Such a person can often detect the 
limitations of the knowledge of a writer by his hesita- 
tion and indecision, or by the cautious way in which 
his opinions are qualified and limited ; or he will notice 
how insecurely he bas grasped his subject by the feeble 
way in which it isdiscussed. Repetition will show that 
the writer has quite gone over the area swept by his 
mental tether, and the manufacture of intellectual 
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bricks without straw will be indicated by the didittang 
character of the structure built with them. Narrow pre- 
judice and partiality act on the mind like the reflector 
of a locomotive headlight on its lamp, throwing the 
rays of light in one direction only, and ignorance 
leaves its purposeless track in the mud of common- 
place phrases. That there is an excess in the weekly 
demand of a paper over the supply of knowledge of 
its editor, is revealed by his being a borrower of ideas 
and a debtor to his contemporaries. 

All of these faults and deficiences, and many others, 
besides, the readers of the Railroad Gazette have no 
doubt often observed in the work which the writer 
has done for it. 

But there are some transgressions and errors which 
have been resisted, with what success the readers of 
the paper must judge. He has never assumed that rail- 
road companies can do no wrong, nor has the author- 
ity to grant free passes been permitted to blind his 
eyes or pervert his judgment. Commendation of in- 
ventions, manufactures or persons has not been a com- 
modity offered for sale. 

That employés in demanding higher wages were not 
always wrong, and that companies in refusing to pay 
them were not always just; and that among the rights 
of employés which employers .are bound to respect is 
that of a fair hearing and consideration of such 
demands, when properly made, has always been insisted 
upon. Much time and discussion has been devoted 
to calling the attention of railroad managers to the 
dangers to which their employés are exposed, and to 
inducing those who control such matters to provide 
appliances which would diminish the risks of those for 
whom so few are ready to speak. That the state 
should establish an authority to stand between the 
public and the railroad companies, to see that there is 
fair play on both sides, is a doctrine that the writer has 
always advocated, and the need of having railroad 
accidents investigated by some competent authority, 
which would represent: the interests of the whole pub- 
lic, has been pointed out again and again. 

During all of the thirteen years past, the Railroad 
Gazette has stood almost, if not quite, alone in the 
position that the argumeats showing that the cost of 
constructing and operating narrow-gauge roads is es- 
sentially less than standard-gauge roads of a like char- 
acter are fallacious and that the advantages claimed 
are illusions. In season and out of season the value 
of scientific knowledge in conducting the operation of 
railroads, and the importance of practical expericnce 
in applying it have been urged upon managers in these 
c lunins. 

The value to railroad companies of the work which 
such associations as the Master Mechanics’ and Master 
Car-Builders’ have done, and could do, has been dwelt 
upon, repeated and elaborated, until doubtless it be- 
came wearisome by repetition. In a valedictory, like 
this, it may not be out of place to point, for perhaps 
the last time, to the enormous economy which is possi- 
ble if railroad companies would only organize a proper 
bureau of standards for rolling stock and endow it 
with the means and the authority required to do the 
work. Out of uniformity and more skillful design a 
saving would result which could be counted by hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. The apathy of railroad 
managers in this respect is remarkable, if, at the same 
time, we regard their readiness to expend Jarge sums 


in litigation, and in the maintenance of associations to 1881 


resist the payment of unjust ‘patent royalties. Show 
a railroad company that an inventor is likely to get 
more than his due and all its legal artillery will be 
opened on him, at any cost of ammunition, but there 
is much indifference to the loss and waste which is 
a consequence of the present diversity of rolling-stock, 
and to the disgraceful confusion which prevails in 
matters like the gauge of track and wheels and the 
form and meaning of signals, where the absence of a 
standard system means ever-present danger. 

The remark that reforms move slowly is perhaps 
not accurately true. That reforms are slow to begin 
to move would perhaps be more correct. Like the 
launching of a ship, it is the start which is most 
difticult. If that is once accomplished, and if the ways 
are well lubricated, the end is accomplished so quickly 
as to astonish all who look on. That some reforms in 
railroad management have been hard to start should 
perhaps, not cause surprise nor disappointment. 
Should they be launched hereafter perhaps it may be 
true that some of the work done during the past un- 
lucky number of years may have helped to grease the 
ways, and thus may aid the reformatory measures in 
moving easily into the ocean of the future. 

The work of editing a journal like the Railroad Ga- 
zette is not only severe but unremitting. Every week 
brings its work, and there is no opportunity for recuper- 
ating exhausted energies, however serious the need 
may be, But without health all other qualifications 
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go for naught. An editor is somewhat like a locomo- 
tive in this, that both will pull a good load if they 
only make plenty of steam. Even if the valve-gear is 
defective, the packing leaks, or if there is lost motion 
in the boxes, still with plenty of steam the machine 
will get over the road in some fashion; but when the 
boiler will not consume its fuel, or supply vitality, 
then skill, science and ingenuity all fail in doing any 
good—the machine, whether a locomotive or an edi- 
tor, cannot then do full work. 

Thus it has happened, when it became apparent that 
the editorial steam-gauge could no longer be kept up 
to the working pressure, that the question had to be 
decided whether it would be wisest under these cir- 
cumstances to diminish the loads and continue at 
work until the mechanism was fit only for the scrap- 
heap, or whether it would be best to uncouple from 
the train entirely, and lay up for thorough repairs. 
The latter plan is the wisest course to pursue with 
locomotives, and is the one which the master mech- 
anic who superintends the repairs to the writer insisted 
must be adopted in his case, or the machine would 
soon be too dilapidated for any future service. 

And thus acareer commenced with much hope, pur- 
sued with more than a little toil, is ended with some 
disappointed anticipations, but with many pleasant 
and some tender recollections. During that time 
friends have increased in number and ardor: the ear- 
nest discussion of subjects in which others are con- 
cerned has constantly given fresh interest to life and 
its problems, and the memory of some who have gone 
before still remains. The surrender of the editorial 
reins will bring much needed relief from incessant 
labor, ‘and if health is granted will give time for 
research and work of a kind which it is impossible to 
do with one hand on the throttle and the other on the 
reverse lever of a weekly paper. Although shutting 
off steam for the last time is attended with some 
autumn-tinged reflections, yet it brings a present feel- 
ing of relief and the prospect of relaxation in the future, 
and therefore the step has commended itself to the 
writer, as he hopes it will to his readers, as a wise 
measure. 

It remains but to come down from the foot-board, 
to surrender the machine to its future runners, and to 
wish the readers of the Railroad Gazette a Happy New 
Year. M. N. FORNEY. 





Pennsylvania Railroad Earnings in November. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad November statement shows a 
gain in gross earnings over last year, but the smallest 
gain that it has made in any month since July ; on the other 
hand, it shows an important decrease in working expenses 
(which had not happened before this year), and the result is 
a larger increase of net earnings than in any month of tbe 
year since February. The figures for the two years are : 


1883. 1882. or Dec. 7. 
Earnings ....... $4,473,480 “a 826 bg $99,654 2.3 
Expenses. ...... 2,616,303 1,464 — 155,161 5.6 








Net earnings.. $1,857,177 $1,602,362 + $254,815 15.9 
The earnings and expenses in November for 11 successive 
years have been : 


Year. Gross earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
pS eee $1,823,449 $1,191,927 
3 K 1,728,843 1,336,070 

1,736,005 1,328,771 

1,654,393 1,810,838 

1,593,373 1,466,084 

1,605,852 1,380,250 

1,785,419 1,346,448 

2,180,838 1,394,976 

2,379,872 1,460,344 

2,771,464 1,602,362 

2,616,303 1,857,177 





Thus the gross and net earnings were larger this year than 
in any previous November, and the working expenses larger 
than in any other except Jast year. Compared with 1881 
there is an increase of 161¢ per cent. in gross earnings, of 10 
per cent. in expenses, and of 27 per cent. in net earnings— 
certainly great progress to have been made in two years 
when business generally was not of the best. 

As usual, the earnings were less in November than in any 
of the three months previous, and the decrease from Octo- 
ber to November was exceptionally great this year, amount- 
ing to $401,865 against $286,227 last vear. Possibly this is 
a result of the reduction of iron production, which hereto- 
fore this year seems to have had little effect on this road. 
The expenses, however, were increased $149,123 from 
October to November last year, while they were decreased. 
$42,894 this year. The November expenses this year, how- 
ever, were nearly equal to the average monthly expenses of. 
the year. 

The surplus over all liabilities of the Pennsylvania system 
of roads west of Pittsburgh and Erie was reduced during 
November by the sum of $54,407 ; that is, this system of 
roads caused a loss to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
of that amount in that month. For five successive years 
the surplus or deficit of this system in November has been : 
Surolus. Surplus. Surplus. ave. Deficit. 
$380,260 $377,634 $161,331 $32u,30: $54,407 

Thus compared with last year there is a decrease 
in November of $374,710, which is $119,895 more than the 
increase in the net earnings of the Eastern system. The 
deficit of the Western system is about 2 per cent. of its 
average monthly net earnings. This system has an enor- 
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mous coke, coal and ore traffic when iron manufacturing is 
active ; the failure of the wheat crop and the poor corn 
crop on mavy of the lines tend to decrease its earnings 
this year. 

For the 11 months ending with November, the earnings 
and expenses of the system east of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
the past two years have been : 








1883. 1882. Increase. P.c. 

Earnings ........ 7,242,738 $44,922,661 $2,370,077 5.2 
Expenses......... 29,089,862 27,675, 1,414,778 5.1 
Net earnings....$18,152,876 $17,247,577 $905,299 §= 5.3 


The surplus over all liabilities of the company’s roads 
west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the eleven months was 

787,188 less this year than last, so that the increase in the 
profits of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company this year has 
been $118,111, which is less than 1 per cent. 

For eight successive years the gross and net earnings and 
working expenses of the roads east of Pittsburgh and Erie 
have been : 


Yeur Gross earnings. Exp2nses. Net earnings. 
18735 . $93,808,404 $20,370,819 3,437, 

7 28, 275,733 17,386,675 10,889,078 

29,031,439 16.795,6 29 12,239, "810 

31,166,353 18,440,865 12,725,488 

37,712,241 22,°03,408 15,598.73 

40,392,428 24,181,246 16,211,182 

44,922,661 27,875,084 17,247,577 

47,242,738 29,089,862 18, 152,876 





‘bus gross and net earnings and working expenses are 
larger this year than ever before, the increase over 1881 
being $6,900,000 (17 per cent.) in gross earnings, $4,908,000 
(20 per cent.) in expenses, and $1,942,000 (1214 per cent.) in 
net earnings. 

The surplus of the system west of Pittsburgh and Erie for 
five successive years has been, for these eleven months : 

1879 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
$1,082,278 $2,883,471 $2,740,008 $1,901,284 $1,114,096 

This surplus, we see, is the smallest since 1879. For these 
five years the net earnings of the system east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie, plus this surplus of the western system, have 
been: 


1879. 1880. 1881, 1882, 1883. 
$13,807,766 $18,392,244 $18.951,19) $19,148,861 $19,266,972 

Thus the increases in net earnings of the eastern system 
over 1880 aud the two following years have been nearly 
balanced by the decrease in the profits of the western sys- 
tem, so that the profits of the two systems since 1879 have 
varied comparatively little. Meanwhile there has been an 
increase of more than $20,000,000 in the company’s capital 
stock. ; 

The closing of iron works and the reduction in coke and 
coal production and shipments sbould, it would seem, cause 
a considerable reduction of the earnings of this company 
now and for some time to come, but it must be said that all 
the unfavorable symptoms of the industries on the line have 
not heretofore been reflected in its earnings to any notice- 
able extent. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the layiug of track on new railroads as follows: 

Providence, Webster & Springfield.—Completed from a 
junction with the Boston & Albany two miles east of Roch- 
dale, Mass., southward to North Webster, 934 miles. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—The Logansport Division 
is extended from Marmont, Ind., north by east to Ply- 
mouth, 13 miles. 

This is a total of 22%{ miles of new railroad, making 6,020 
miles thus far this year. The total new track reported in 
our columns to the corresponding date for 12 years past has 
been as follows : 


Miles. Miles. 
EN awison dates nase ae ae: eer baceataane 2,919 
errr PE nie +.0'00.0000.0:0:4.006006 00 
sas <hs< 50) dao sens shee 7,870 | 1875... 1,333 
188). 6,139 | 1874 .. 1,844 
A eee ES wie kck 508s tnstixcon cue 3,630 
ee eee a | ee ee eee 7,160 


The statements include main track only, no account being 
taken of second tracks or other additional tracks or sidings. 

The construction reported for the year has just passed 
6,000 miles, which will certainly be increased by accounts 
yet to be received. As it stands it has been exceeded in four 
of the years in our record—1882, 1881, 1880 and 1872, but 
exeeeds all the others. 








THE REDUCTIONS OF RATES TO MEET CuTS, which last week 
were reported to have been made mandatory upon the 
Trunk Line Commissioner, seem after all to have been left 
substantially discretionary with him. The resolution as 
passed by the Standing Committee of the Joint Executive 
Comunittee is as follows: 


** Resolved, That whenever in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner the authorized freight rates are not strictly ad- 
hered to, or are evaded to an extent requiring action taere- 
on, he shall give prompt notice of a reduction in the rates 
on the articles or classes upon which rates are not main- 
tained, to the basis of the lowest reduced rates. This 
resolution shall take effect Monday, Dec. 24, 1883.” 


The difference between this and the rule adopted in 1881 
is thatit is left entirely to the Commissioner to decide 
wheth2r rates shall be reduced, while the old rule permitted 
him to make a reduction only on application uf some rail- 
road belonging to the combination. The roads, however 
offended, have not beretofore been inclined to ask for this, 
fearing large temporary losses, apparently, more than the 
almost inevitable demoralization following an unchecked 
cutting of rates. The resolution, it will be seen, does not re- 
quire the Commissioner to have absolute proof of 
a cut in rates. before announcing a_ general reduc- 
tion. Cutting may go on for a long time before such evi- 
dence is secured ; thouzh evidence that would justify any 
independent company in redacing rates miy be abun dant, 


to certain roads suddenly, without complaint, take it from 
them and give it to another, and all to the same one, there 
can be little doubt that the road which gets it has offered 
some advantage not offered before by it nor by the other 
roads, unless it is a result of a combination of shippers for 
the purpose of causing jealousy and a general reduction, 
which may happen in the case of export freights, because 
then the shippers (if large holders) are likely to get the bene- 
fit of a general reduction, but in other cases is not 
probable, because the reduction is likely to go either to the 
producers of whom the shippers buy, or to the consumers to 
whom they sell. A shipper never has anything like the 
interest in a general reduction in rates that he hasina 
private rebate for himself. A man with amillion bushels of 
wheat, or a packing-house shipping several car-loads of pro- 
visions daily, makes so much additional profit when it 
secures a reduction of tive cents per 100 Ibs. on the rates 
changed to other shippers, this, in the case of grain, being 
probably more than the average profit per bushel made in 
dealing in it. 

The circular issued with this resolution says that it is in- 
tended to act upon it strictly and promptly, and the Comn- 
missioner probably will not require much documentary evi- 
dence in order to be satisfied that rates are not maintained. 
It will be contrary to all experience, however, if apprehen- 
sion of bis action shall at once prevent cutting, and we shall 
expect reductions to be made more than once this winter if 
the resolution is really enforced. Should there be occasion 
to do this several time:, it will have a bad effect on ship- 
ments. Shippers would be inclined to hold their freight un- 
til a reduction was made, andthen tender immense quanti- 
ties which would block the roads if taken at once, and would 
be going forward for weeks after the rate was restored, if 
not so taken; and the roads most anxious to secure business 
seem always to manage to accept enormous quantities of 
freight just before an advance, which they do not get 
through csrrying for a month afterward. 








THE Union Paciric ContTRACT with Chicago roads has 
been published in part, but the part published has no refer- 
ence whatever to the division of the traffic of other roads 
west of the Missouri at competing points or elsewhere. The 
terms on which those lines which have stations west of the 
Mis:ouri may become parties to the contract are probably 
contained in the unpublished proviso. The part of the con- 
tract published is chiefly an agreement for the division of 
through rates in certain definite proportions. Thus on 


shipments from all Union Pacific points for the 
first 230 miles west of Omaha (which includes all 
the Nebraska branches of the road, and all its 


strictly agricultural traffic, but not all or most of the live 
stock) the Union Pacific is to have 40 per cent. and the 
Iowa roads 60 per cent. of the through rate to Chicago, the 
Iowa roads having 499 to 500 miles of road, or more than 
70 per cent. of the longest haul, while the average Union 
Pacific haul on this traffic is probably not more than 100 
miles, or about 17 per cent. of the whole haul. There is 
nothing improper in this, however; this traffic is local to 
the Union Pacificand through to the Iowa roads, and besides 
the Union Pacific proportion covers the bridge toll at Omaha. 
But for stations very near Omaha this gives the Union Pacific 
a very high rate—much higher than it will be able to collect 
on shipments to Omaha, which would make it for the inter- 
est of the Union Pacific that so far as possible all freight 
be shipped through to Chicago instead of being consigned 
only as far as Council Bluffs or Omaha. That is, it will 
receive a higher rate on through shipments to Chicago than 
on local shipments to its eastern terminus. The terms of 
the contract, indeed, would give it 49 per cent. on shipments 
from its Omaha station, for Council Bluffs is the eastern- 
most station on the Unioa Pacific. 

On shipments from this part of the Union Pacific to and 
from points on the Mississippi River the Union Pacific will 
receive 47 per cent. and the Iowa roads 53 per cent. of the 
rate. 

The division of rates bstween Chicago and Union Pacific 
stations west of Plum Creek (230 miles west of Omaha) 
is according to an arbitrary mileage, the ;length of the 
Iowa roads being fix2d at 500 miles from Council Bluffs to 
Chicago (actually 490 to 500) and 340 miles from Council 
Bluffs to the Mississippi River (actually 293 to 350 miles) | 
while the distances on the Union Pacific are to be reckoned 
one-half greater than they actually are. For through traffic 
to and from points west of Union Pacific’s western ter- 
minus, in Nevada and California, rates shall be divided as 
heretofore, 

If the through rate from Chicago to Danver is reduced to 
meet competition the Union Pacific is to receive 72}¢ per 
cent. of the rate and the Iowa roads 274%. The distance 
from Denver to Council Bluffs is 569 miles, Ona rate of 
$1 per 100 lbs. between Danver and Caicago this would 
give the Union Pacifi: 2.55 cents and the Iowa roads 1.10 
cents per ton per mile. Nothing is said in what is published 
as to the power to make rates in either direction, but the 
agreement for dividing the rates is evidently because it is 
the purpose to give the road which collects the traffic the 
right to make the rate. 

This leaves us about as much in the dark as heretofore as 
to the acceptability of this contract to the Northwestern and 
the Burlington. 








THe New York, Wesr SHORE & BUFFALO RAILWAY 
becomes a trunk line Jan. 1, when through Pullman 
cars will be run between New York and Chicago by this 
road batween New York and Buffalo (425 miles), by the 





Suspension Bridge Branch of the Erie from Buffalo to Sus. 


When shippers who have formerly given their business | pension Bridge (24 miles), by the Great Western Division of 





the Grand Trunk between Suspension Bridge and Detroit 
(230 miles), by the Detroit,Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
between Detroit and Durand (67 miles), and by the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk between Durand and Chicago (252 miles), 

making the route 998 miles long, against 954 by the Erie, 

the Buffalo-Sarnia line of the Grand Trank and the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk, and 961 by the New York Central and 
the Michigan Central via Buffalo. The West Shore connec- 

tion is not so complicated as would appear from the above, 
for all parts of it west of Suspension Bridge are controlled 

by the Grand Trunk. This will put Detroit and Niagara 
Falls on the route between Chicago and New York, and in 
this it will have an advantage over a connection with the 
Buffalo-Port Huron route of the Graud Trunk, by which 
the Erie has a connection, which may counterbalance the 
disadvantage of the additional length, which will be greater 
now that the West Shore is new, and not able to run trains 
at the highest speed, than it will be hereafter: The 
very handsome equipment of the West Shore will be an at- 
traction. One train a day is announced for the present, 
leaving New York at 8:30 p. m., and reaching Chicago at 8 
a. m. (9 by Eastern time) the second day, which is 361¢ hours 
the trip, and very good time for a road just opened. East- 
bound the train is to leave Chicago at 7:30 p. m. and reach 

New York at 7:30 a. m. the second day—37 hours. The time 
is the same east-bound as has been made in connection with 
tre Erie heretofore by a train by way of Durand and De- 
troit, and half an hour longer in the other direction. The 
time is but little greater than that by ordinary trains of the 
other routes, and is about the same as that of the Grand 
Trunk-Erie line remaining. The Grand Trunk’s New York 
travel has not been very great, and it would seem probable 
that when a portion of it goes to the West Shore the number 
going by the Erie must be diminished, although the whole 
may be increased. 

The West Shore will also secure a part of a Boston-Chi- 
cago line Jan, 1, the connection with Boston being made by 
the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western at Rotterdam Junc- 
tion, which is 7 miles west of Schenectady and 265 miles 
east of Buffalo. Thence to Boston the distance is, we be- 
lieve, 211 miles, which makes the distance from Boston to 
Buffalo only 476 miles by this route, against 499 by the 
Boston & Albany and the New York Central. Pullman 
cars are to begin running over the new route between Bos- 
ton & Chicago on New Year’s day also. They will com- 
pete with the Grand Trunk’s older and much longer 
route to Boston by Montreal and the Central Ver- 
mont. The Grand Trunk has 864 miles out 
of the total of 1,169 by the latter route and 
549 out of 1,049 miles by the new West Shore route. By 
the new route, however, it reaches the interior points on the 
500 miles from Suspension Bridge to Boston with an enor- 
mous population which has intimate connections with Chi- 
cago and the West, whose aggregate travel is doubtless very 
much greater than that of Boston, while only very few o¢ 
them are served by the Montreal route. The chance of get- 
ting a goodly share of the travel between the West and such 
placesas Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Troy, etc., is 
a large part of what the Grand Trunk has to gain by the 
new connection. 








CxuicaGo THROUGH RariL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the 
week ending Dec. 14, at the new rates, bave been as 
follows for five successive years : 


1879. 1880. 
42,529 48,907 


1881. 1882. 1883. 
54,325 49,335 54,196 

There were probably some shipments at the old rates 
during this week this year, and there certainly were last 
year ; the omission of these makes the comparison inexact ; 
but it is almost certain that the shipments this year were 
greater than in any other. 


The percentage of the total tonnage carried by each road 
this year and last was: 


1883. 1882. | 1883. 1882. 
Chic, & Gr. Trunk. ...12.3 1s. 5 | Fort Way ne 18.0 


5 
 Y “Saeeys 9. Chic., St. L. & — 11.4 10.9 
Lake Shore aah iyesda 14.7 3. } Baltimore & Obio 3.6 7.8 
Nickel Plate ....  . 8.6 Ch. & Atlantic.... ... ..12.6 


Thus the three Vanderbilt roads together carried 42.6 per 
cent. of the whole, while entitled to 43%, and the two Penn- 
sylvania roads carried 28.9, instead of the 2734 which is 
their due or was their due under Mr. Fink’s award. The 
chief shortage is that of the Baltimore & Ohio, which carried 
little more than half of 7 per cent. to which it is entitled. 

For the week ending Dec. 22 the incomplete report of 
through and local shipments from Chicago of flour, grain 
and provisions gives a total of 52,519 tons, against 56,341 in 
the corresponding week of last year and 54,535 in the pre- 
vious week of this year. Last week the Michigan Central 
carried 21.5 per cent of the total shipments, the Lake Shore 
17.8, the Nickel Plate 7.7, and these three Vanderbilt roads 
together 47 per cent., the Fort Wayne 11.4 and the Chi- 
cago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh 12.9 per cent., the Chicago & 
Atlantic 14.7, the Chicago & Grand Trunk 9.1 and the 
Baltimore & Ohio 4.9. 








MAINTENANCE OF RaILs does not cost much just now. 
New steel rails are sold for winter delivery at the mills for 
$34 and old rails bring $22. At that rate it would cost 
$1,130 per mile for rails to renew a mile of track of 60 Ibs. 
rails ; and as one-twelfth would be a very large allowance 
for the average renewals necessary, we have the yearly cost, 
at present prices, less than $100 per mile, which is much 
less than the new ties required for the year would cost. Of 
course, the cost of rails is not the only expense incident to 
renewing rails, however. 
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Tue BoaRD OF ARBITRATION, composed of Charles F. 
Adams, Jr., Hugh Riddle and Jobn C. Gault, has rendered 
its decision in the case of the division of Chicago through 
shipments eastward and of east-bound traffic over the trunk 
lines, but their «ward has not been made public as yet. 
There is no provision for an appeal from it, and, like Mr. 
Fink’s award, it will cover all shipments since June last. 





Performances of Baldwin Locomotives on Steep 
. Grades. 


Early in 1882 an inquiry was received by Messrs. Burnham, 
Parry. Williams & Co., proprietors of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works of Philadelphia, from the Brazilian Government 
through its Legation at Wasbington, for locomotives for the 
Cantagallo Railway,which were required to meet the foliow- 
ing conditions: To haul a train of 40 gross tons 
of cars and lading up a grade of 83 per cent. 
(488 ft. per mile), occurring in combination with curves of 
181 ft. radius. The line is laid with heavy steel rails, and 
the gauge is 3 ft. 73, in. The track upon which it was pro- 

to run these locomotives isa constant succession of 
reverse curves, it being stated that 91 curves of the radius 
named occur within a distance of about two miles. The line 
had previously been operated upon the ‘‘Fell” system, with 
a central rack rail, and it was proposed to introduce loco- 
motives working by ordinary adhesion, utilizing the central 
rail for the application of brake power. 

Tn co! uence of guarantees offered by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, instructions were received from the Impe- 
rial Government to witb the construction of three 
locomotives to do this work. The engines were accordingly 
built. They are tank engives,and have six wheels, al! 
drivers coupled, 39 in. in dianteter, with outside cylinders 
18 by 20 in., wheel-base 9 ft. 6in., boiler 54 in. diameter, 
with 100 flues 2 in. diameter and 10 ft. 9 in. long. The 
tanks were placed on each side of the boiler, their weight 
being of course carried on the driving wheels. They were 
shipped in Marcb, 1883, but were not erected on the line 
they were built for untillate in the summer of that year. 

A trial was made in the presence of the officials of the 
road on Oct. 17. According to the contract made with the 
Baldwin firm these engines, which weigh 40.5 tons in work- 
ing order, must pull a train weighing 40 tons up acclivities 
of 438 ft. per mile. engine pulled a train of 
three freight cars loaded with sleepers and one passenger 
car, weighing 40 tons, and made the first distance from 
Cachoeira to do Mato, nearly 5 miles, with a speed of 
15 miles per hour. From there it started, making easily an 
acclivity of 448.8 ft. per mile and against a curve of 131.2 
ft. radius. Had the engineer been more familiar with the 
working of the engine it was thought that he could easily 
have surmounted the grade of 475 ft. per mile with the 
same load. 

The experiment demonstrated very clearly that these 
engines can be advantageously substituted for the Fell 
system on grades as steep as 475 ft. per mile. 











The New York Railroad Commission on the Ventila- 
tion of Cars. 





The following circular has been issued by the New York 
Railroad Commission to the railroads of that state, under 
date of Dec. 10: 


The folowing prea and resolutions were adopted by 
the Board on Oct. 8, 1883: 

‘* Whereas, The proper ventilation of passenger cars, par- 
ticularly during the winter months, is of the utmost im- 
portance as affecting the health and comfort of passengers; 
and 

‘* Whereas, The system generally adopted in this state is 
very defective, the only fresh air admitted being cold air 
from small windows at the top of the car; and 

‘“* Whereas, Au improved system is now in vogue on some 
railroads in: this state and elsewhere, which consists sub- 
stantially in admitting fresh cold air through a screen, into 
a small furnace at the end of the car, where it is heated, and 
thence transmitted into the car through flues laid in the 
angle between the floor and sides, there being an opening or 
register at each seat, the circulation thus induced causing a 
constant movement of the air upward and out of the ven- 
tilating windows atthe top of the car, instead of allowing 
the cold air to settle down, as.is usually the case ; 

“* Resolved, That the attention of the railroads of this 
state be drawn to the said system, and that they be recom- 
mended to adopt the same in all passenger cars as soon as 
practicable.” 

In accordance with the above resolution the Board calls 

our attention to the system adopted on the Pennsylvania 

ilroad, on the New York & New England Railroad, and 
to the Gouge system of heating and ventilation, which is in 
use on many of the cars of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, and of the Harlem railroads (all of which ap 
are based upon the principles hereinbefore mentioned), and 
recommends. in all cases when building new cars, and if 
their condition justifies it, when repairing old ones, that 
they a heated and ventilated in accordance with the said 
principle. 

The following resolution was also passed: 

‘* Resolved, That a recommendation be issued to the rail- 
roads in the state of New York to place a Fabrenheit ther- 
mometer in all passenger cars, about the centre thereof (as 
is now done in many of the drawing-room cars), and to 
instruct those charged with maintaining the temperature to 
keep it as nearly as may be at the point of 70 degrees, and 
that the said thermometer be compared from time to time 
with a standard thermometer, in order to insure its accurate 


re . 

t is suggested that:the thermometer used be not less than 
8in. in length, that it be attached toa sheet of wood or 
other material, and that the graduation marks be extended 
in some such war as represented in the diagram shown 
herewith, so that they may be easily read in any part of the 
car. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Locomotive Building. 

The Cooke Locomotive Works in Paterson, N. J., have re- 
cently received an order for 14 locomotives from a south. 
western road, besides one or two smaller orders. 

H. K. Porter & Co. in Pittsburgh are builiing several 
light. locomotives to go to Cuba, and bave also an order 


from Jagen. , 

The Dickson Manufacturing Co. in Scranton, Pa., has 
made a general reduction of 10 per cent. in the wages of its 
workmen. 

Car Notes, 

An item recently appeared in this column in relation toa 
private car built for Mr. C. P. ington at the Ensign 
Car Works. Weare informed that this was a mistake, as 
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the Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., in Dayton, O., built 
Mr. Huntington’s car. 

The Marks Automatic Car Coupler Co. has been organized 
in Te O., to make car couplers under the Marks 

tent. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops in Reading, Pa., are 
building a number of new freight cars for the road. 

The Eellefonte Car Works in Bellefonte, Pa., have veen 
sold to Gen. Jas. A. Beaver, J. D. Shugert, M. V. Emory 
and J. W. Gephart. It is not the intention of the purchas- 
ers to build cars at the shops. 


Iron Notes. 


The Midvale Steel Co. has opened a branch office at No. 
333 Walnut street, Philadelphia, which wil] be in charge of 
Messrs. F. M. Gilpin and N. E. Chapman as sales agents. 
The main office remains at the works at, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, as heretofore. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Miil Co. will, it is said, put up a 
Bessemer steel plant in connection with its mills. Hereto- 
fore it has made steel rails from purchased or imported 
blooms. 

The Laclede Wire & Fence Co. bas been organized in St. 
Louis, and has bought the works heretofore owned by But- 
terfield & Co. in that city. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., in Cleveland, O., has one 
mill shut down for repairs, but the rest of the works are in 
operation. 


Manufacturing Notes. 

The New York Belting and Packing Co., of No. 13 and 15 
Park row. New York, has recently shipped a large lot of its 
goods to Copenhagen, Denmark, to fill orders. 

McIntosh, Hemphill & Co., in Pittsburgh, have about com- 





pleted a large steam hammer for the Keystone Bridge Co. 
in that city. 

The Deane Steam Pump Co. in Holyoke, Mass., has just 
shipped a low-pressure pump having a capacity of 3,000 gal- 
lons per minute. [t was built for a party in New York state, 
and is to be used for irrigating purposes. The discharge pipe 
required is 18 in. in diameter. 

‘rhe Union Switch & Signal Co. in Pittsburgh has taken a 
contract to put up pneumatic interlocking signal and switch 
apparatus at the crossing of the Belt tracks over the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis road at Bright- 
wood, near Indianapolis. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The market is quite active and a good deal 
of business for summer delivery is reported. Quotations 
are $35 per ton at mill, but it is understood that several 
large orders have been placed at $34 and $34.50. For 
next yeat’s business most of the mills are pretty well sup- 
plied, but there is still a scarcity of winter orders. 

Rail Fastenings.—The market is dull and prices are gen 
erally a little lower. Spikes are quoted at $2.50 per 100 
lbs. in Pittsburgh, and track-bolts at $2.75 to $2.80 for 
square nuts and $2.95 to $3 for hexagon nuts. Splice-bars 
are in light demand at 1.7 to1.8 cents per pound. 

Old Rails.—The market for old iron rails is uncertain and 
quotations nominal. A few smail lots of tees are reported 
sold at $22.50 to $23.50 per ton at tidewater. 


On the Track. 


A crippled man, so grossly intoxicated that he could not 
walk, was found upon the Erie track north of the depot last 
night, attempting to crawl on his hands and knees to a place 
of safety. When discovered he was almost paralyzed with 
cold—and whisky—and in a few moments longer would 
have been a good subject for a coroner’s inquest. A rail- 
road track is a bad place for drunken men.—Port Jervis 
Gazette, Dec. 22. 

Nevertheless, in a railroad town a man always seems to 
head for the railroad track just as soon as he gets drunk 
enough to get in the way. 


Arrest of Train Robbers. 

A dispatch from Clifton, Ariz., Dec. 17,says: “ Deputy 
Sheriff Hoovey with a posse captured Sample, alias Red, 
and Willis, alias Texas, two of the principal train robbers 
and Bisbee murderers. They were brought here and jailed 
at noon to-day. 

‘Yankee Kelley and John Heath are under arrest at 
Tombstone. Delaney and Dowd have gone to Sonora. 
These, with Texas and Red captured to-day, complete the 
| reas ggy of both the Gage Station train robbers and the 

isbee, Ariz., raiders and murderers. The entire population 
turned out to greet the sheriff and posse. The men were 
ay ironed and guarded. Red was wounded in the 
back.” 


Asking for a Pass. 

Now that C. C. Wheeler, late General Manager of the 
Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fe, has gone to Chicago, it will 
do no harm to tell a little story that came to the knowledge 
of the writer a few months after Mr. Wheeler moved to 





Topeka. A certain clergyman from the north side of the 
Kaw called on the General Manager, and after running the 
guantlet of ** headers off,” finally got into the presence of 
the General Manager, who as all know him can give testi- 
mony never made himself unapproachable. The reverend 
gentleman stated that be desired an annual pass over the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Mr. Wheeler in- 
quired if bis ministerial Cuties required him to travel over 
the road very much. ‘The applicant thought they did and 
added with the innocence of a child, ‘* You gave an annual 
to Brother C——.” 

** How do you know ?” inquired the General Manager. 

** Because I have taken tripsonit. In fact, 1 have it in 
my pocket now.” 

= whey ioe be kind enough to let me see it ?” asked the 
General Manager with an ominous look in bis eyes that was 
not observed by the visitor. 

The pass was shown, when, to the horror of the borrower 
of it, Mr. Wheeler quietly unlocked one of the drawers in 
his desk, and as he dropped the pass in and locked the 
drawer, remarked, *‘ You and your good brother will here- 
after pay fare on this road. Gooi day, sir.” The pass 
applicant retired without a word, as something in Mr. 
Wheeler’s manner indicated that there was liable to be an 
explosion any moment.—Correspondence Topeka Capital. 


Sandwiches. 

Lean passenger to avery fat one: ‘“‘If the company did 
the right thing they would charge fare by the hundred 
weight.” Fat passenger: ‘‘ Don’t advocate that idea, for 
then they couldn’t afford to carry such light-weight psssen- 
gers.” — Texas Siftings. 

A railroad restaurant sandwich sent among some minerals 
to the Concord Scbuol of Philosophy puzzled the body more 
than a little. Finally the majority decided that it was a 
piece of rock of the paleozoic age, while the minority con- 
tended that it was afragment of an exploded meteor.— 
Buffalo Express. 


The Fontaine Locomotive. 


Not much has been heard of the Fontaine locomotive, the 
tests, of which so much was said a while ago, having been 
entirely stopped. The Detroit Post and Tribune of recent 
date says the ‘* Fontaine No. 1” was last week sold to tue 
Detroit, Bay City & Alpena Co. at a very moderate figure. 
— engine will hereafter be employed steadily on that 
road. 


Compound Locomotive on the Boston & Albany. 

The Boston & Albany folks look upon their new four-cyl- 
inder engiue asa success. It has made several trial trips 
between Worcester and Boston, and has easily handled the 
heaviest trains und with great economy of fuel.. Its four 
cylinders, two of 12-in. diameter and two of 20-in., are so 
constructed that steam can be used in all four, or first in the 
smaller pair at a pressure of 160 pounds and then exhausted 
into the larger pair, to be used there over the Jarger surface 
with diminished pressure. The system is said to work per- 
fectly, and it is believed that the locomotive will stand the 
bardest tests to which it wili be subjected. It will soon have 
a trial on the heavy grades at the western end of the road. 
—Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Dec. 26. 








Soe ae 





General Qailroad Wews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings wil] be held as follows: 

New York, New Huven & Hartford, annual meeting, in 
New Haven, Conn., at 11 A. M. on Jan. 9. 

Philadelphia d& Reading, annual meeting, in Association 
Hall, Philadelpbia, Jan. 14, at noon. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, annual meeting, 
in Wilmington, Del., at 1 P. M., on Jan. 14. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Canada Southern, 2 per cent., semi-annual, payable Feb. 
1. Transfer books close Dec. 31. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 1% per cent., 
quarterly, on the preferred stock, payable Jan. #1. Trans- 
fer books close Dee. 31. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Feb. 1. Transfer books close Dec. 31. 

Michigan Central, 8 per cent., semi-annual, payable Feb. 
1. Transfer books close Dec. 31. This makes 6 per cent. 
for the year. 

Norfolk & Western, 344 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 15, in scrip convertible into debenture bonds. 
Old Colony, 314 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 1. 

Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co., 14 per cent., 
quarterly, payable Jan. 1. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. Robert Stewart, Superintendent 
of Telegraph, has been appointed Acting General Manager 
of the Scsaseeh Department in place of George P. Frick, 
resigned, 

Mr. Wm. H. Trego, Superintendent of Express, has been 
appointed Acting General Manager of ths Telegraph De- 
partment in place of George P. Frick, resigned. 


Chicago, Ritchie & Danville.—The directors of this new 
company are: George L. Dunlap. T. M. Evans, E. H 
Green, J. E. Green, M. Gregory, F. W. Baraett, Jay Gould, 
A. L. Hopkins, J. O. Humphrey, Charles Ridgely, Wm. 
Ridgely, W. B. Ridgely, Thomas Ryan, Russell Sage, Tay- 
lor Smith. 


Cincinnati Northern.—At the annual meeting of this com- 
pany (which maintaios an organization notwithstanding the 
consolidation with the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis) in Cin- 
cinnati, Dec. 19, the following directors were chosen: Albert 
Netter, Gabriel Netter, Charles Rice, Geo. William Ballou, 
George Hafer, Charles T. Dickson, J. N. Kinney, John 
Ryan, J. W. Wilshire, J. M. W. Neff, Nelson Perin. 


East & West, of Alabama.—Mr. R.H. Couper has been 
appointed Auditor, with office at Cedartown, Ga. Mr. John 
L. Hurst has been appointed Storekeeper. 


Fort Worth d& Denver.—At the annual meeting in Fort 
Wortb, Toxas, last week, the following directors were 
chosen: F. Fenz-ldt, W. A. Ross, J. P. Smith, James W. 
Swayne, J. T. Walters, Morgan Jones. C. L. Frost, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; J. T. Granger, T. W. Pearsall, New York. 
The board elected Morgan Jones President; T. W. Pearsall, 
Vice-President; C. L Frost, Superintendent; W. A. Ross, 
Secretary; J. T. Granger, Treasurer. 


Genesee Valley Terminal.—At the annual meeting in 
Rochester. N. Y¥., Dec. 20, the following directors were 





chosen : W.S. Baldwin, ¥F. 8. Bell, W. L. Doyle, George 8, 
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Gatchell, W. A. Green, E. R. Hammett, Charles W. Jones, 
E. K. Jobnson, P. Joyce, A. M. Larkin, I. S. Seligman, B. 
J. Skiliman, Oliver Watson. 


Georgia Pacific.—Col. I. Y. Sage is appointed General 
Superintendent in place of J. G, Foreacre, resigned. Col. 
Sage is now Superintendent of the Atlanta & Charlotte 
Division of the Richmond & Danville road. 


Great Southern Dispatch Line.—Mr,. H. E. Whittaker bas 
been appointed agent of this new fast freight line, with 
office at No. 25 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—The directors have 
elected Wm. L. Gilbert President; John T. Jones, Vice- 
President and Superintendent ; E. R. Beardsley, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


Manchester & Fitchburg.—The directors of this new com- 
pany met in Manchester, N. H.. last week, and elected 
Aretas Blood President ; John A. Riddle, Clerk ; R. M. Wal- 
lace, Treasurer. 


: ie Central.—The following circulars have been 
issued: 

‘* Mr. Rudolph Fink having resigned, Mr. D. B. Robinson 
has been elected General Manager, with headquarters in the 
city of Mexico. Mr. Robinson’s aathority extends from the 
city of Mexico to Paso del Novte in all departments. In 
effect Jan. 1, 1884.” 

‘*Mr. D. Mackenzie has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Chihuahua Division, with headquarters at Paso del 
Norte, and will have charge of the Operating Department, 
and all train service in the Construction Department. Mr. 
Louis Kingman, as Chief Engineer, with headquarters at 
Chihuahua, will continue in charge of Construction Depart- 
ment. In effect Dec. 15, 1883.” 


Michigan & Ohio.—Mr. F. 8. Anable is appointed Audi- 
tor of this company, in charge of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, with office at Toledo, O. Appointment dating from 


ec. 7. 

Mr. D. J. Durrell is appointad Master Mechanic in charge 
of all matters pertaining to motive power and cars for this 
company, with office at Marshall, Mich. 


Naugatuck.—Mr. Henry D. Beach has been appointed 
Superintendent of Rolling Stock of this road. Mr. Henry 
A. Bishop has been appointed Purchasing Agent. 


Old Colony.—The announcement that Mr. George W. 
Reynolds had resigned his position on this road was not cor- 
rect. Mr. Reynolds continues to be Master Mechanic of the 
Northern Division, with office in Taunton, Mass., as hereto- 
fore. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The following 
circular from Mr. James McCrea, Manager. is dated Colum- 
bus, O., Jan, 1, 1884: 

“Mr, S. H. Church is appointed Superintendent of Trans- 
portation, to take effect this date. He will have charge of 
the distributiou of cars, their numbering and weighing; will 
keep a record of their movement, and see that they are 
handled promptly. All reports or inquiries relatiug to the 
movement of cars hitherto addressed to F. H. Kingsbury, 
Assistant General Freight Agent, should be sent to him. He 
will also perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
him from time to time by the Manager. His office will be at 
Columbus, Ohio.” 


Providence, Webster & Springfield.—The President_ of 
this company is Mr. H. W. Slater, of Webster, Mass. Mr. 
Thomas F. Chappell is Chief Engineer. 


Salina, Sterling & El Paso.—The directors of this new 
company are: H. Baker, A. M. Clifton, O. P. Hamilton, M. 
D. Teague, Salina, Kan.; J. H. Jones, Grantville, Kan.; J. 
R. Bell, Lyons, Kan.; R. B. Bond, Sterling, K.v.; George 
W. Morford, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Texas, Santa Fe & Northern.—At the annual meeting in 
Santa Fe, N. M.. Dee. 10, the following directors were 
elected: C. H. Gildersleeve, T. B. Catron, Z Staab, B. 
Seligman, Antonio Oritzky Salazar, W. W. Griffin, 
Spiegelberg, M. Otero, J. R. Armijo, John Symington, J. 
F. Schuman. The directors chose the following officers : 
'’. B. Catron, President ; B. Seligman, Vice-President ; L. 
Spiegelberg, Treasurer : John Symington, Secretary. 


Woodruff Sleening & Parlor Coach Co.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, held Dec. 18, Job H. Jackson was 
elected President, vice Frank Rahm, resigned, and Wm. G. 
J — was elected Vice-President, vice James Irwin, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Jackson is President of the Jackson & Sharp Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., in whose shops most of the Woodruff 
cars have been built, and to bim their excellence is largely 
due. 


Wyoming, Yellowstone Park & Pacific.—This new com- 
pany has elected officers as follows: President, L. D. 
Shoemaker, Wilkesbarre, Ps.; Vice-President. D. H. Wal- 
lace, New Castle, Pa.; Managing Director, John R. Both- 
well; Secretary, H. M. Munsell; Treasurer, James G. 
Powers. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. W. K. Ackerman has resigned his position as Vice- 
President of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., to take effect 
Jan. 1. His resignation bas not vet been accepted. 


—Major Cooper, Chief Engineer of the Florida Southern 
road, was stabbed by a contractor named Burchfield, with 
whom he had a quarrel, at Ocala, Fla., Dec. 18, and died a 
few hours afterward. 


—It is reported that Mr. W. K. Niver, now Superin- 
tendent of the Syracuse, Binghamton & New York road, 
has been offered an important position on the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo road. 


—Mr. Conrad Poppenhusen, the well-known rubber 
wanufacturer, died at his residence in College Point, N. Y,, 
Dec 20. He was a native of Germany, aud was 65 years 
old. He came to this country in 1845, and, after beginning 
the manufacture of hard rubber goods in Brooklyn, built a 
large factory in College Point. As his business increased 
he found it necessary to erect cottages for his employés, 
and he acquired nearly all the land on which the village of 
College Point is now situated. About 1870 he became 
largely interested in tbe Flusbing Railroad, and secured its 
extension through College Point to Whitestone. Later he 
acquired control of tbe Southern and the Long Island com- 
panies, and arranged the Jease of the Flushing and the 
Southern roads to the Long Island Co. He did not under- 
take the active management of the roads, leaving that to 
his sons. The Long Island road proved too heavy a finan- 
cial burden for bim, however, and in 1877 it went into a 
receiver’s hands and Mr. Poppenhusen failed. He after- 
ward sold out his railroad mterests, and by close attention 
to his manufacturing business largely restored his fortune. 
He took much interest in the wel of his employé:, and 
for their benefit chicfly founded the College Point Institute, 
and provided it with an endowment fund of $250,000. The 





institution is one of the finest in the country. -It includes a 
large public library, a school of svience, and a meeting 


hall for public purposes. Mr. Poppenbusen leaves a widow | si; 


and three sons—Adolpb, Herman C. and Conrad. 


—The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ The newly-elected presi- 
dent of the New York & New England Railroad, Mr. 
Charles P. Clark, came to Boston at an early age, from 
Nasbua, N. H., where he was born, and entered the employ 
of William Ropes, the Russia merchant. While io this em- 
ploy he #tarted on bis own account in the coast of Africa 
trade. He purchased a small vessel and made three success- 
ful varege. On the eve of the fourth voyage he discovered 
that the captain was drunk. There was no time to be lost. 
He at once purch acomplete set of works on naviga- 
tion, jum aboard the vessel, and, having a good mate, 
assumed the duties of master. On his return he purchased 
a larger vessel and continued in the trade till the breaking 
out of the late war, when he at once presented himself for 
examination at the Charlestown Navy Yard and passed as 
master’s mate. His promotion was rapid, and he was ap- 
pointed captain of the ‘Stormy Petrel’ on the blockade ser- 
vice. While in this command he was ordered to join the 
Southern Squadron, and soon took entire charge. From 
this he was appointed to the ‘Carondelet’ on the Mississippi, 
and then to the ‘Benton.’ At the close of the war, on his 
return to Boston, he became associated wlth the Weymouth 
Iron Co.; then went to St. Louis to settle a large landed 
estate which had come tothe Atlantic Bank through the 
failure of Page, Bacon & Co.. and finally was invited to a 
copartnership with Dana Brothers, West India merchants. 
Here he remained four years. It was during this period 
that the old Boston, Hartford & Erie troubles n, when 
the road passed into the hands of receivers, of whom Mr. 
Clark was clerk, and subsequently was appointed a trustee, 
serving in this capacity several years, when, on the resigna- 
of General Superintendent Parker, be became General 
Manager. Resigning this position, he went abroad and re- 
mained for along time, making himself familiar with the 
European railroad system. He is a man of great energy, 
and isin the prime of life, and his friends believe he will 
make the road a success.” 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Eleven months a. 30: 





1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Des M. & Ft. D.. $310,219 $318,758 D. $8, 2.7 
N..C. & St. L.... 2,118,894 1,952,181 I. 166,713 8.5 
Net earnings... 964,119 837,084 IL. 127,035 15.2 
Pennsylvania .... 47,242,738 44.922,661 I. 2.320,077 5.2 
Net earnings... 18,152.876 17,247,577 I. 905.2 5.3 
South Carolina... 1,198,101 1,164,736 I. 33,365 2.8 
Four months July 1 to Oct. 31: - : 
C.&G.Trunk.... £211,757 £160,247 I. £51,510 32.2 
Net earnings... 44,193 40.740 I. 13,453 33.1 
D.,G.H. & M.... 104,881 101,521 I. 361 3.3 
Net earnings... 36,494 33,029 I. 465 10.5 
Grand Trunk ... 1,269,895 1,205,635 I. 64,260 5.3 
Net earnings.. 412,827 372,478 I. 40,349 10.8 
Month of November: 
Connotton Valle $32,855 $21,590 I. $11,265 52.1 
Des M. & Ft. D... 3117 32, I. 2,115 66 
Ay ee 205,660 292,668 I. 2,992 1.5 
Net earnings... 91,378 92,071 D. 693 0.7 
Pennsylvania. .... 4,473,480 4.373.826 I. 99,654 2.3 
Net earnings... 1,857.179 1,602,362 I. 254.815 15.9 
South Carolina. . 124,820 151,681 D. 26,861 17.7 
Second week in December: 
B.. Cedar Rap. & 
Northern....... $65,144 $52,596 I. $12,548 23.6 
Ches. & Ohio..... 82,674 58,081 I. 24,593 42.4 
Eliz., L. & S 15,955 12,363 I. 3,592 28.9 
Chi. & East. Ill 32,512 32,842 D. 330 1.0 
. & Gd. Trunk 60,116 55.764 I. 4,352 7.8 
Ill. Central....... 345, 338,629 IL. 6.871 2.0 
Mo. Pacific Lines. 833,875 784,222 I. 49.653 6.3 
Northern Pacific. 194.100 169,500 I. 24.680 145 
Or. Ry. & Nav... 100,507 74,355 I. 26,152 35.3 
Rochester & Pitts 24,976 6,479 I. 18,497 285.4 
St. P. & Duluth.. 26,038 21,432 LL 4.606 215 
St. P.. Minn. & M. 171,400 204.590 D. 33,199 16.2 
W.,8t. L.& P.... 7,460 297,832 I. 69,628 23.2 
Third week in December: 
Denver & R. G... $142,900 $100.300 I. $42,600 42.5 
Rochester & Pitts. 19,036 6,480 I. 12,556 193.2 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. 
Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Dec. 15 receipts aud shipments of 

grain of all kinds at the eight —— Northwestern mar- 


kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past ten years: 





Northwestern Ncrthwestern Atlantic 

Year receipts ee. receipts. 

.872,: 562,345 1,338,420 

. 788, 1,395.791 

2 A 1,168,217 1,841,227 

2 1,377, 3,228,910 

7 1,599,045 3,143,021 

1,261,537 3,473,439 

1,437,618 3,212,258 

i 1,713,134 2,161,922 

4, 1,888,188 2,560,117 
acs prion alas’ chee sae 2,406,4 2,358, 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
weck were larger this year than in the corresponding week 
of any preceding year, and so were the shipments. The re- 
ceipts were 731,000 bushels less than in the previous week of 
this year; the shipments about the same, 153,507 bushels 
(6.4 per cent.) of the latter going down the Mississippi. 
The Atlantic receipts were, however, smaller than in the 
corresponding week of any preceding year, except 1881 
since 1876, 891.000 bushels less than in the previous week 
of this year, and the smallest since April. he falling-off 
of Northwestern receipts from the mre week is general 
exvept at St. Louis and Toledo ; the decrease in Atlantic 
receipts is at New York and Boston. At New York the re- 
ceipts were but 754,825 bushels. against 1,589,159 the pre- 
vious week (when there were some canal receipts.) These 
are the smallest receipts at New York since April. 

Exports from Atiantic ports during the week ending Dec. 
15 for four successive years have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Flour, bbls... .... 178.138 86.051 269.316 212,726 
Grain, bu . .2,679,170 1,193,923 2,308,272 1,652,980 


Reducing flour to bushels the total exports this year were 
about 910.000 bushels less than last year, 1,030,000 more 
than in 1881, and 860,000 less than in 1880, 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Dec. 15 are reported as 
follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
eee 376 57,9387 D. 170.561 29.9 
Semi-bituminous ... .... 111,525 102,605 I. 8.920 8.6 
Bituminous, Penna...... 57,459 76.767 D. 19,328 25.1 
SD sos. veccasames 58,840 55,931 I. 2909 5.2 


The week was one of half-time in the anthracite region, 
which accounts for the light shipments. 


859 


_ The Pennsylvania bituminous movement was unusually 
light for the week, for whieh no special cause can be as- 


igped. 
The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Dec. 15 was: 





Coke, Total. 

SRS eP OUD <..é. 0550! 3bie ied 145.771 50,130 195,901 
From other lines . 66,195 8,710 74,905 
abel scatstvesn.caka-abh- ama 211,966 58,840 270,808 


The total tonnage this year to Dec. 15 was 11,889,345 
tons, against 10,645,690 tons to the corresponding date last 
— showing an increase of 1,243,655 tons, or 11.7 per 
cent. 

Anthracite coa] tonnage for November and the eleven 
mouths ending Nov. 30 is given as follows in the statement 
of Mr. Jobn H. Jones, the ial Accountant,the statement 
including the entire production of anthracite coal, excepting 
that consumed by employés, and for steam and heating 
purposes about the mines; that is, all the anthracite coal 
which is transported from the mines: 

—-—November,—-—,. —-Eleven months—. 
1883. 1882. lL 


1883. 882. 
Philad’a & Read.... {4 242.399., / 728,696 9,732,085 6,355,690 
Osnt. Of MN. J. .....0.  henpmepctian ** 1377,613 1,745,399 3,862,704 
Lehigh Valley 623,843 568,219 5,849,407 5,408. 
Del. tt ) Sree 489.769 416,355 4,708,419 4,230,067 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co ey 4 343,628 3,288,977 2,906,848 
Pennsylvania R. R... 268, 196,272 2,557,625 2,169,601 
Penn’a Coal Co....... 55,489 142,121 1,432,170 1,344,544 


155, 
N. Y.,L.E. &W..... 39,122 24.469 '345,904 242,304 
Total 3,198,094 2,797,373 29,659,886 26,520,656 

New Jersey Central tonnage is included with the Philadel- 

delphia & Reading from June 1 of this year. 
he Lebigh Valley tonnage includes that of the State Line 
& Sullivan road, which was 8,000 tons in November, 1883. 

In addition to the tonnage credited above to the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Co. there were 59,024 tons transported 
from mines by that company during October, 1883, which 
is included in tonnage of other interests. 

The increase for November was 400,721 tons, or 14.3 per 
cent.; for the eleven months, 3,139,230 tons, or 11.8 mer 
cent. All the companies (vousting the Keading and New 
Jersey Central together) show increases both for November 
and the year. 

The percentage of the total output credited to each com- 
pany is as follows for the eleven months: 





vate & : 1883. ror Inc. or Dec. 
. & Reading, : § 24.0} 
Central of N. a; f ceeeseeeeees 38.7 tise; | 0.1 
OS’ eae 19.7 20.4 D. 0.7 
Del., Lackawanna & Western.. 15.9 15.9 “s i 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co....... 11.1 109 Z, 0.2 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 8.6 8.2 A 04 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.......... 4.8 5.1 D. 0.3 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western... 1.2 0.9 g. 0.3 
Total........... cove eee-100,0 100.0 - 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points, 
Nov. 30, 1883, was 696,380 tons; on Oct. 31, 1883, it was 
604,865 tons; increase, 91,515 tons, or 15.1 per cent. during 
the montb. 

The Pittsturgh Telegraph, of Dec. 22, says: “In New 
York yesterday the contracts of the new coke | between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, and Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny 
companies were signed by the presidents of the several 
corporations. Some time ago the coke traffic contracts were 
taken out of the hands of «the freight departments of the 
companies and placed exclusively in the bands of the 
presidents. This course was ado when it was found 
that the general freight agents could not come to an 
agreement in rega to the percentages. Having a 
wider scope of authority than the freight agents, the 
presidents soon chopped out an agreement which was 
satisfactory to them. The percen agreed upon, 
it is said, were Pennsylvania Railroad 55, Baltimore 
& Ohio 25, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and Pittsburgh, 
McKeesport & Youghiogheny 20. These rates are not 
regarded as satisfactory by Pennsylvania Railroad officials, 
who say they think their road is entitled to a greater percen- 

The Baltimore & Ohio people think that they get 
too little, and, in fact, the s er officers of all the roads 
are growling. Asa result of these contracts the engineers 
under Emile Low have abandoned their surveys in the 
neighborhood of Uniontown, and have returned to Pitts- 
burgh. Lines bad been run from Bradford to Uniontown 
and beyond, extending to Geneva, on the Munongahela 
River. The surveys of the new lines from Dawson up run 
through and would open up a large coal field of great valae, 
which is as yet untouched. It is probable Vanderbilt will 
ay track as far as New Haven this winter, and thereby get 
a large passenger traffic.” 


Cotton Movement. 


The cotton movement for the week ending Dec. 21 is re- 
ported as follows, in bales : 


Interior markets... ———-Seaports.—— 
Receipts. Shipments. my om. 
ER 134,343 121,012 247,733 150.854 
Bw sxencss ... 178,919 141,45 258,170 177.636 


The total receipts at sea ports for the cotton year (from Sept. 
1) to Dec. 21, have been 3,214,664 bales ; the total exports 
— 1,922,087 bales, and the stock Dec. 21 was 1,242,411 

es. 

The total receipts at interior markets for the cotton year, 
to Dee. 21; was 2,005,394 bales; the stock Dec. 21 was 
423,577 bales. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atlantic & North Carolina.—At a meeting held last 
week the stockholders voted to lease the road to an organ- 
ization known as the Eastern North Carolina Railrvad Co., 
composed chiefly of persons resident on the line. The 
lessee agrees to extend the road to a connection with the Cape 
Fear & Yadkin Valley, and to make no combination with 
connecting roads which will prevent fair competition; also 
to deposit $75,000 in North Carolina State bonds as secur- 
ity for a feithful performance of the contract. The rental 
is said to be Veet aeein year for 10 years, then $54,000 for 
10 years and $72, per year for the rest of the term of 50 
years. 


Canada Southegn.—Ata meeting of the board, held 
Dec. 26, the following statement was presented from the 
Michigan Central Co. for theyear 1883: 








Surplus of both roads after pa all charges ........ $1,825,000 
Proportion (one-third) due Canada Southern under 
COG, 6 wade caasinde copbectngeusas ones -nge> qebeensees $608.333 


This ammount is equal to $4.05 pershare. Oa this showing 
a dividend of 2 per cent. was declared, making (with 2 per 
cent. paid Aug. 1 last) 4 per cent. for the year, and leaving 
a balance of $8,333 on band. 


Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta,—Work will soon 
be begun on an extension of this — *s leased Atlantic, 
Tennessee & Ohio line from Statesvil . C., northwest to 
Taylorsvitle, about 20 miles, The road will be graded avd 





the ties furnished by the people along the line, with the un- 
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derstanding that the company willlay the rails when the 
grading is finished. A further extension is proposed, from 
Taylorsville northward to Wilkesboro in the Yadkin Valley. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—This 
company has been for some time desirous of changing the 
gauge of the Cincinnati Southern road, which it leases, from 
5 ft. to 4 ft. 8igin. gauge, considering that the break of 
gauge could be made better at Chattanooga than at Cincin- 
nati, for reasons which were set forth in the annual report 
published some months ago. The lessee company brought 
the question before the trustees of the road, and a meeting 
was held: Dec. 22 to consider it. At this meeting the trus- 
tee’s counsel reported that by the special charters from the 
states of Kentucky and Tennessee, under which the road 
was built, the gauge was fixed at 5 ft., and that conse- 
quently no change could be made without legislative author- 
ity. is settles the question for the present. 


Cincinnati & Northwestern. —Tbhis company has 
been organized to build a railrvad from Cincinnati north- 
west to in Union County, Ind. The Company in- 
tends to buy the College Hill road, a short suburban line, 
and use it as part of the new road. 


Concord.—A dispatch from Concord, N. H., Dec. 21, 
says: * It is said that directors of the Northern and Concord 
railroads have had several conferences lately, with a view 
to forming an arrangement for the joint operation of both 
lines under one management. It is understood that no 
terms have been yet agreed upon.” 


Consolidated Railroad Co., of Vermont.—A dis- 
patch from Boston, Dec. 26, says: ‘Chancellor Royce, in 
the matter of the petition of the Central Vermont Railroad 
and the Consolidated Railroad Co. of Vermont, recently 
heard in chambers, at St. Albans, has decreed that the 
action of the Vermo Canada Railroad Co, and the Con- 
solidated Railroad Vermont in executing the mortgage 
deseribed in said on tosecure $7,000,000 of bonds, is 
ratified and approved, and that said mortgage is established 
as a valid security according to its terms, provided that 
said mortgage shall in no way impair or lessen the rights of 
the Rutland Railroad Co. 

“Tn the matter of the petition of the Central Vermont 
and Consolidated companies that the Central Vermont Rail- 
road Co. may be discharged as receiver and manager so far 
as the possession and management of the Vermont Central 
and Vermont & Canada roads are concerned, the Chancel- 
lor ongete a hearing on the petition, to take place on Jan. 17 
nex 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern.—Surveys are in prog- 
ress for an extension of this road from its present terminus 
at Howard City, Mich., to Pentwater ou Lake Michigan, 
about 55 miles. ’ 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The commission- 
ers to whom the question of permitting the extension of 
this road from Marquette, Mich., westward to cross the 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon road at grade near 
Negaunee was referred, have decided not toapprove the 
location. . This will make it necessary to relocate the line 
so = to cross the tracks of the old road either above or below 
grade. 


Fitchburg.—The Boston Advertiser says: “It is now 
definitely decided that through trains via the Fitchburg, 
Hoosac Tunnel route, and New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo railroads, will begin on Jan. 1, 1884. Pullman 
sleeping-cars,, built expressly for this line, will leave Bostou 
daily (Sundays included) for Chicago, via Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, without change.” 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern,—Ata meeting 
of the board held Dec. 26, the following statement was pre 
coued for the year 1883, December earnings partly esti- 
mated : 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dee. P. ce 
Gross earnings. ..... $18,550,000 $18,225,639 L $324,361 1.8 
Expenses.......<@:... 10,975,000 11,057,807 D. 82,807 0.7 








Net earnings...... . $7,575,000 $7,167,832 I. $407,168 5.7 
Interest, rentals aud 

dividend on guar- 

anteed stock....... 3,550,000 3,027,000 I. 523,000 17.2 


Surplus ............ $4,025,000 $4,140,832 D. $115,832 2.8 


This surplus was equal to $8.14 per share, against $8.37 
last year. The working expenses this year were 59.17 per 
cent. of gro earni' against 60.67 per cent. last year. 

Operat Py, “pene nclude the cost of 10,000 tons steel 
rails, and aJl other caney for the improvement of the prop- 
erty; Which has been y maintained at its best standard. 

n this showing the usual quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent. was declared, making 8 per cent. for the year. These 
dividends bave required $3,957,320 for their payment, 
leaving a balance of $67.680 for the year. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger says: ‘*On inquiring at the office of the Lehigh 
Coat & Navigation Co. we learn that the extensions by the 
holders of the loan of 1884 now reach the sum of $4.665,- 
082. As the whole amount is five millions, this will leave 
abont $335,000 to be extended. The privilege ceases as 
soon as the above limit is reached, and in any event on the 
3ist instant.” 


Mexican Central.—The Mexican Financier of Dec. 1 
says: ‘* Enough steel rails are now on hand to complete the 
track of the Mexican Central from this end, and work is 
advancing without delay and as fast as can be wished. A 
steamship with rails recently arrived in Vera Cruzand two 
sailing vessels are on the way so that there will be no delay 
in completing the track to Fresnillo. Mr. Fink expects to 
have the work on this end completed to Fresnillo by Jan. 1, 
the date upon which he will resign the general managership. 
Work from this end will there stop and the coming of the 
track trom the northern end will be awaited, which will 
probably be within a month. A great economy has been 
effected and much time saved by the taking up of about 60 
kilometres of heavy steel rails from the sidings, where they 
were not needed, and forwarding them to the front where 
they have prevented much delay in track-laying. Their 
place on the sidings bas been taken by light iron rails, which 
will answer the purpose just as well. These for the most part 
came from the narrow-gauge'railway between Celeya and [ra- 

ato, which the Central bought for’ the sake of the road- 
bea. On the northern end track-laying has been going for- 
ward more slowly of late, on account of @ lack of rails. A 
steamship load, however, has recently arrived at New 
Orleans, and the cargo was at once ship to the front, 
where it probably has arrived by this time, enabling the 
work to go on with the push and remarkabit rapidity 
which recently characterized it. No more delay for lack of 
material is looked for at the northern end.. The long post- 
= operation of the road to Aguascalientes will probably 








n in a few~« the obmeton to running passenger 
trains over the~ onal bridge at Encarnacion, which 
has stood in the way of the Government’s consent, béing 
overcome, it is said, by strengthen the structure accord- 
ing to the su of the tinspector. The 
state and mu 1 govern s of Ag tes are 
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| making elaborate preparations for celebrating with a great 
| popular festival the opening of the road.” 


Michigan Central.—At a meeting of the board held 
Dec. 26 the following statement for the year 1883 (includ- 
ing the Canada Southern) was presented, December earn- 
ings being partly estimated : 
ST FRR PEE CEEOL TT Ys 
Expenses (69.28 per cent.). ......0...¢--2eceeccees 

Hot etree ies i «od sks Sans 5 Ses oes Mae Dek - $4,390,000 
Interest and rentals... . wile CRE 60 0k s odie Cee 
52 Une SEER ROT ee mee be 6: edhe «+ ak ee 

Under the contract one-third of this surplus is paid to the 
Canada Southern Co., the remaining two-thirds, or $1,216,- 
667, being the surplus of the Michigan Central, and equal to 
$6.49 per share. 

On this showing a dividend of 3 per cent.:was declared, 
making, with the 3 per cent. paid in August, 6 per cent. 
for the year. Theamouot required for these dividends is 
$1,124,292, leaving a balance of $92,375 for the year. 

Surveys are being made for a branch line from tke Mack- 
inaw Division at Iedian River, Mich., to Petoskey. 

The fermal opening of the new bridge over the Niagara 
River on the Canada Southern Division took place Dec. 2 
It attracted a large number of persons from various parts 
of the country, particularly engineering experts, bridge 
builders and prominent railrood men. Speoial trains were 
run from New York and Buffalo to accommedate invited 
guests, over 2,000 invitations having been sent out. The 
banks of the river on both sides were lined with those who 
were anxious to see the test applied to prove the strength of 
the structure. 

The hour fixed for trial was 11 o'clock, but previous to 
this time and before the arrival of the excursion train, eight 
large class locomotives, coupled together, passed over abgood 
speed without causing much vibration in the structure. Pre- 
vious to the testing of the bridge levels were taken by the 
engineer, and when this was concluded 20 engines with 
gravel trains started, and on the passage over five stops 
were made. The trains on each track were long enough to 
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tons. The maximum deflection at the centre was 6%{ ii., 
which was deéided-to be entirely satisfactory, and when the 
load was removed the bridge returned precisely to its 
original position. 

The whistle of the locomotives gave forth their shrill tones 
as the feat was suce¢essfully accomplished, and there was a 
general shout from the spectators. The test, which was in 
every respect satisfactery, was made under the supervision 
of George S Morison, of New York; Charles McDonald, 
President of the Delaware* Bridge Co.; W.-S. Pope, of the 
Detroit Bridge Co.;~Theo. Cooper and Mr. Rideau. A. V. 
Abbott, of New York, who made a test, the object of which 
was to determine the amount of elongation of the actual 
metal used in parts of the*bridge, showed thatthe metal 
uuder the severe test preserved its elasticity, and~that the 
double system of bracing used in the cantileye worked: in 
perfect harmony. i 

The means of adjustibility for conveyimg’ the strain to 
these two systems equally proved to be so perfect that, at 
the maximum point in loading the bridge, there was only in 
round numbers a difference of one thousand pounds in the 
amount of tension on the two systems, "Phese tests indicuted. 
that exclusive of the weight of the bridge itself the severest 
stresses produced by a continuoys load ‘would not exceeg: 
above 10,000 pounds to the square inch of metal section in 
the structure, which gives an ample factor of safety against 
any possible contingency. 

The invited guests afterward partook of a collation, and 
speeches of congratulation were made by Mayor Harrison, of 
Chicago, on behalf of the Michigan Central Railroad, 8. S. 
Pomeroy, of the Suspension bridge, on behalf of the Niagara 
River Bridge Co., the owners of the new bridge, Dr. 
Ferguson, a member of the Canadian Parliament, on be- 
half of the Dominion Government, and Colonel Mizner, of 
the U.S. Army. General Fields, Edmund Hayes, Engineer 
of the bridge works, and Mr. Schneider, of the Bridge Com- 
pany, were toasted and repeatedly cheered. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet the guests returned to their trains and 
Bon taken over the bridge and back again and returned to 

uffalo. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—This company 
makes the following statement for November and the five 
months of its fiscal year from July 1 to Nov. 30: 








——November.—— ——Five months.—— 

1883. 1882 1883. 882. 
Earnings ........... $205,660 $202,668 $1,016,905 $970,857 
Expenses............ 114,282 110,597 533,536 546,314 
Net earnings ..... $91,378 2,071 $483,369 $424,543 
Interest and taxes... .....56 0 gevews 76.361 270,491 





Burpee... 2665... sie A eee $207,008 $154,052 


For the five months this shows an increase of $46,048, or 
4.7 per cent., in gross earnings; a-decreuse of $12,778, or 
2.8 per cent.. in expenses; an increase of $58,826, or 13 8 
per cent., in net earnings, and a gain in surplus of $52,956, 
or 34.4 per cent. 


New Albany, Leavenworth & Cannelton.—This 
company has been organized to build a railroad: from New 
Albany, Ind., westward through Leavenworth to Cannel- 
ton, a distance of about 75 miles. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—A large num- 
ber of workmen have recently been discharged, partly be- 
cause much of the construction work is completed, and 
partly because the recent heavy snows will for some time 
prevent the men from working on what remains to be done. 

Everything is in readiness for the opening of the road 
through to Buffalo on Jan. 1, when through trains will 
begin to run between New. York and Chicago over this road 
and the Grand Trunk. Through cars will also be run be- 
tween Boston and Chicago, the Boston connection being 
made over the Fitchburg and the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western roads. 


Norfolk & Western.—lIt issaid that work will soon be 
begun on the branch from Martin, Va., to Cripple Creek. 
This line has been surveyed and some work done on it. It 
will be 55 miles long, and will open a fine mineral and tim- 
ber country. 

At a meeting held in Philadelphia, Dec. 26, the board au- 
thorized the issue of a dividend of $3.50 per share upon the 
preferred stock, payable in scrip on and after Jan. 15. The 
scripis convertible into what is called a convertible deben- 
ture bond, maturing in 10 years, or may be exchanged for 
stock at par at any time within that period. The amount 
of the dividend calculated from the present outstanding 
stock is $525,000. The directors also approved contracts 
for the construction of the Cripple Creek Extension of the 
— River Division and for important terminal facilities at 

orfolk. 


Pennsylvania.—The Philadelphia North American 
says: ‘* The committee of directors to whom the Philadel- 





phia & Erie Railroad Co.’s management referred the nego- 
tiations for extinguishIng the floating debt held by the 
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reach from one end to the: other, making a weight of 1,900 | Ea 
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Pennsylvania Railroad have made considerable progress 
toward a settlement. It has been an open secret: for_ sone 
weeks that additional stock would be issued therefor inagiee 
shape, but the Pennsylvania was not expected to take’ ne 

stock at par for the whole $1,831,564 (the amouat at the 
date of the last annual report’, while the market price was 
only about 17. A compromise has been agreed upon by 
which the Pennsylvania agrees to take $700,000 of the 


000; amount im Philadelphia “& Erie stock at par, or 


14,000 shares. It is regarded as probable that the 
remaining $1,131,564 will be paid by the issue of additional 
bonds under the Philadelphia & Erie consolidated mortgage, 
which is for $20,000,000, and under which $8,680,000 sixes 
and %5,263,000 fives have already been issued, leaving 
$6,067,000 still available. If.$1,900,000additional bonds 
be issued to the Pennsylvania at 5 per cent. under this mort- 
gage, the Philadelphia & Erie’s fixed char, will.be in- 
creased only $95.000 a year, and the surplus over 
charges last year was $97,699.42, with net receipts of onl 
$1,415,465.65, whrie the net earnings for this year are esti- 
mated at $1,500,000. ~The 8 per cent. per annum due the 
$2,400,000 special or preferred stock, however, has not been 
paid since 1#80, when five years’ dividends, or $960,000, 
were paid in common stock. Three years’ dividends, or 
,000, are now due.” 

This comp.ny’s statement for November, shows, for sll 
lines. east of Pittsburgh and Erie, as compared with Novein- 
ber, 1882: 

An increase in gross earnungs Of..............cseene «+ sete $99,654 
A decrease in expenses Of .. .. .........sscevcsdeipe wed) skies 155,161 


Net increase ... 


For the eleven months ending Nov. 30, as compared.with 
the corresponding period last year, the same lines show: 


An increase in gross earnings Of......... 00, +++0+e00000: $2,320,077 
An increase in expenses Of ........cesetevsecssnes ececs 1,414,77 
Reeb er A ask... ok See hto nc Vhs de pebigind $905,299 


Carryfig out these differences, we have the following 
statement of earnings and expenses for all lines east of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie: 

November : 1883. 1 








t 4 882. Inc. or Dec.. P.c, 
mings.. ......... $4,473,480 $4,373,826 I. 00% 2.3 
Expenses......... . 2,616,303 2,771,464 D. 155,16L 5.6 
Net éarnings..... $1,857,177 $1,602,362 I. $254,815 15.9 
Per cent. of exps... 48.5 63.4 D. ae 
Eleven months; 
Earnings.........4.. $17,242,7% $44,922,661 I. $2,320,077 5.2 
Expenses ... ....... 29,089,862 27,675,084 I. 1,414,778 5.1 
Net earnings... ..$18,152.876 $17,247,577 I. $905,299. 5.3 


Per cent. of exps... 61.6 G6 ij «mms. 5 


For the eleven months ending with November this year a 
lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie show a surplus over all 
liabilities of $1,114,096, being a decrease of $787,188 as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. This 
leaves for all the lines a net increase of $118,111 for this 
year. 


Pennsylvania, Slatington & New England.— 
Officers of this company state that they have secured money 
enough to pay off the pressing floatiag debt, and*that a con- 
tract has been made with C. ©. Campbell, of New York, to 
complete the road within the shortest possible time. 


Providence, Webster & Springtield.—The track- 


Jaying on this road is now completed, and it will soon be 
3 ready for traffic. The road runs froma junction with-the ~ 


Boston & Albany about two miles east of Rochdale, Mass., 
southward to North Webster, a distance of 9.85 miles. It is 
generally parailel to and from ome to three miles eastward 
of the Norwich & Worcester road, and has been built to 
serve local manufacturing interests, It will be leased and 
operated by the Boston: & Albany Company. 


Salena, Sterling & El Paso.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Salina, Kan., southward 
to a point on the State line in Harper couaty, a distance of 
about 140 miles. : J 


South Carolina Railroad <¢Law.—The lower house, 


year’s railroad law by taking away the absolute power to fix 
rates which is now vestédin the Railroad Commission. Under 
the law as amended the companies will,have'the right to fix 
their own rates of fare and freight, [f the rates’are.con- 
sidered unreasonable complaint may be made to the Rail- 
road Commission, and if, on investigation, the Commis- 
sioners consider the complaint sustained, the; question is*to, 
be referred to the Circuit Court.of Richkand County for its 
decision. The Commissioners alsohave power to bring any 
case, where they may considor the rates unreasonable, be~ 
fore the court on their own motion, without waiting for any 
complaints to be made to them. 


South Pennsylvania.—This company has bought the 
franchises of the Pittsburgh & Atlargtic, a corporation 
organized some time ago to build a line from Connellsville, 
Pa., to Shippenburg on the Cumberland Valley road. The 
line projected was very nearly the same as that of part of 
the South Pennsylvania road. 


Springfield & New York.—Notice has been given of 
an application to the Connecticut Legislature for a special 
charter for a railroad from the Massachusetts line through 
Hartford and New Haven to the New York line. The new 
project is understood tobe for a parallel line from Springfield 
to New York. It is reported that it is in the interest of the 
Boston & Albany. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—The extension of this 
company’s Logansport Division is now completed to 
Plymouth, Ind., on the Pitts burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
road. Plymouth is 13 miles north by east from the late 
terminus at Marmont on Lake Maxinkuckee, 46 miles from 
Logansport and 162 miles from Terre Haute. The exten- 
sion was to be formally opene d this week. Work isin_pro- 
gress on the grading from Ply mouth northward to South 
Bend, 24 miles. 


Troy & Greenfield.—The report of the Manager for 
the past year shows that the net income of the road, includ- 
ing the Hoosac Tunnel, was $142,373, against $65,085 for 
the previous year. ‘There was moved over the road 305,- 
682 tons of local freightand 1,019,001.tons through freight, 
_ increase of 82,043 tons local and 199,530 tons through 

reight. ; 


Union Pacific.—At a-meeting of the board held in New 
York last week the directors voted to approve the contract 
with the Chicago, Mi:waukee & St. Paul and the Chicago, 
Rock Island. & Pacific companies, about which there has 
been so muchsaid. The agreement was approved with the 
provision that the other Iowa lines may come into it, with 
the condition that if they do so they will be required to in 
clude in the pool all the business drawn from their lines in 
Nebraske and west of thé Missouri River. 


Xenia & Northern.—lIt is proposed to build aroad 
from Xenia, O., north by west through Urbana to Minster, 
where connection will made with a branch of the Lake 
Erie & Western road, ~ object of the proposed‘ line is 





not apparent. © 2 2 2% 


South Carolina Legislature, has-passed a bill amending last * 








